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THE VELVET GLOVE 


By ROSEMARY CASEY..................A Comedy in 8 Acts 


A i professor in a convent school for girls is about to be dis- 
missed bape Bary Bishop for his modestly liberal views. Happily, the 
nuns and a kindly old Monsignor rally around the young instructor, and a 
very wonderfully portrayed Mother Superior—who trusts in God -but has 
her own stratagems—concocts an innocent plot to change the Bishop’s mind. 
It is a fascinating comedy as these two pit their wits; and many a marvelous 
episode comes and goes before the Bishop reconsiders. The Velvet Glove 
won the first $5000 Award of the Christophers, an o tion devoted to 

romote Christian principles in public life. It received even more bouquets 
om the criticis a the play appeared on Broadway with Grace George 
and Walter Hampden in the leading roles. 
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Translated by Lewis Galantiere from the French of Jean Anouilh 


Produced in modern dress—white ties and evening gowns—at the Cort 
Theatre in New York with Katharine Cornell as io 08 and Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke as Creon. The two sons of Oedipus, late King of the ancient 
Greek city of Thebes, had started a civil war and both were killed. Their 
uncle Creon became Regent. This version of the ancient Greek 

comes from a Paris that was suffering under the heel of Nazi tyranny. The 
Play’s parallels to modern times are easily grasped, are exciting and prevo- 
cative. Creon, resembling in thought and action a later day Tfotalitarian 
ordains that one of the brothers who had in his opinion provoked the civil 
war be left unburied—carrion for dogs and vultures. tigone, an indi- 
vidualist clinging to a higher law, covers the body of her brother with earth. 
Creon has her buried alive for punishment, which act brings about the death 
of his son, who was in love with Antigone, provokes his wife into taking her 
own life, and eventually brings about his own ruin. 

“As well received as any play I have ever produced. It is a great college 

play.”—Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas. _ 
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A MESSAGE TO THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE* 


ARMAND SALACROU 
of the Académie Goncourt 


The theatre is not a free art. Its ex- 
pression depends—among other things— 
upon economic conditions, upon com- 
mercial exploitation. 

Dante was able to write The Divine 
Comedy alone in prison. Shakespeare, 
in order to write the work he left us, had 
first to be independent of the censor- 
ship (which existed fifty years later), 
and to have at his free disposal actors 
and also a public. 

A novelist can write a valuable work 
for one thousand contemporary readers, 
but what does a dramatist amount to 
whose plays are never acted? 

At the time of a recent trip to New 
York, I had the opportunity to study the 
conditions of theatrical exploitation on 
Broadway, and I must say that they ter- 
rified me. Those who know them, and 
those who know what it was like in 
Paris before the war with the Cartel, 
will understand me. 

What I saw left me pessimistic enough 
about the future of the American thea- 
tre as I walked, swept along by the New 
York crowds, around the Times Square 
area. 

Then I was given the opportunity of 
visiting the universities of the east 
coast. Concerned only with the theatre 
there, I was astonished. Very quickly, 
I understood that the American univer- 
sities would save the American theatre; 
better that they were already preparing 


*Translated by Paul Hahn, whose article on 
M. Salacrou follows. 


a theatre of extraordinary vitality for 
the coming years! 

I will never forget, among others, my 
visit to the Yale University theatre. I 
do not have the time to spare, and this 
is not the place, to describe to you that 
incomparable technical achievement. 
What I want to express very briefly is 
the fraternal envy that I experienced in 
meeting those young people full of ar- 
dour, who possessed their theatre, their 
public, their actors, and their authors. 

Relieved of all purely commercial pre- 
occupation, those students produced the 
classics, or European or American plays 
—plays belonging to the repertory— 
and new plays written by the students. 
It is my conviction that from this tre- 
mendous, purely artistic effort, sustained 
by the urge to learn and to realize itself, 
across all the universities of the United 
States, that exceptional talents will be 
born which will make the American 
theatre of tomorrow an extraordinary 
living theatre. All these talents, which 
would risk being stifled at the beginning 
by the dollar-frenzy of Broadway, 
strengthen themselves in the laboratory 
theatres of the universities. 

Playwrights appear when economic 
conditions, far from overwhelming them, 
sustain them. 

And why not end with a bet? In 
twenty years, the great American play- 
wrights who reign over Broadway, will 
have learned their business in the uni- 
versity theatres. 

I won’t be there to see it, but I know 
that I shall win my bet. 


INTRODUCING ARMAND SALACROU 


PAUL HAHN 
Paris, France* 


In his book, La Galerie Dramatique, 
Francis Ambriére says of Armand Sala- 
crou: “There is no doubt that we have 
in him the most important dramatist 
of his generation.” ‘This unequivocal 
statement, by the highly respected critic 
of the literary weekly Opéra, would seem 
to call for elaboration. For although 
most American theatre people are fa- 
miliar with Giraudoux and Anouilh, 
Sartre and Camus, very few know the 
work of M. Salacrou. 

From Tour a Terre in 1925 to Pour- 
quot Pas Moi, Poof and Dieu le Savait! 
this season, twenty-one of his plays have 
been performed in Paris; five of them 
have been revived at least once; almost 
all have been translated and produced 
in other countries. ‘To my knowledge 
only one has been presented in the 
United States.* 

M. Salacrou’s association with the 
great men of the theatre in France, dur- 
ing this quarter century, attests to the 
rare interest and value of his work. 
Lugné-Poé and Charles Dullin produced 
many of his plays; in 1946, Jean-Louis 
Barrault, who had previously acted in 
three of the plays, produced and starred 
in Les Nuits de la Colére. Paris thea- 
tres of the avant-garde and in the main- 
stream of tradition such as Maison de 
Oeuvre, Odéon, Théatre d’Atélier, 

*Mr. Hahn is studying the French theatre at 
first hand on a Fulbright fellowship. 

1Francis Ambriére, La Galerie Dramatique 
(Paris: Editions Correa et Cie. 1949), Pp. 43. 
This compilation of the critic’s reviews from 
1945-48, with an introduction, is most valuable 
on all counts to those interested in the con- 
temporary French theatre. 

2 Les Nuits de la Colére, produced at the New 
School for Social Research by Piscator in 1949, 
translation by Mme. Piscator. I believe there 


have been one or two other productions of this 
play. 


Vieux-Colombier, Théatre  Marigny, 
Theatre Montparnasse and the Com- 
édie-Frangaise have listed his plays on 
their affiches. 

M. Salacrou came to the theatre after 
a great variety of different sorts of train- 
ing and activity. Born in Rouen on 
August 9g, 1899, he prepared in secon- 
dary school for a career in pharmacy. 
But in 1917, he left for Paris where he 
qualified for the study of medicine, 
which he pursued for a year. 

In Paris, the stimulation of the in- 
tellectual life made the study of medi- 
cine seem too restricted, so in 1919 he 
began the study of philosophy at the 
Sorbonne, and brilliantly passed his ex- 
aminations in the summer of 1920. Af- 
ter travels in Italy, he became a news- 
paperman in order to live, and at the 
same time began writing plays. 

His first, a one-act titled Le Casseur 
d’Assiettes, was never performed. But 
one night the well-known picture dealer, 
M. Kahnweiller, who had decided to 
publish it, read it to a group of mutual 
friends. Juan Gris on the spot offered 
to illustrate it, and did. 

In this play, which might be classified 
as poetic surrealism, we find many of 
the themes that are to thread the fabric 
of the writer’s work in the ensuing years, 
regardless of the changes in style and 
his eventual mastery of the dramatic 
medium. The short introduction to Le 
Casseur d’Assiettes indicates not only 
the seriousness with which he under- 
took his work, but the tormenting prob- 
lems at the basis of all human existence 
that have continued to haunt him. 


Prisoner of heaven, man drags literature in his 
wake. With the usefulness of his life to defend, 
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lost in the bazaar of the centuries, he looks at 
the display of all the impossible moralities. 
Disconcerted by the history of thought, he lis- 
tens to the words of the innocents in the hope 
of overhearing there a divine imprudence; he 
waits for miracles: a desperate pastime.s 


Tour a Terre (produced by Lugné- 
Poé in 1925), Le Pont de l'Europe (pro- 
duced by Marcel Chabrier at the Odéon 
in 1927) and Patchouli (produced by 
Charles Dullin in 1930), are the plays 
of a brilliant, young poet-philosopher 
learning the craft of playwriting. In these 
plays, laden with poetry, freighted with 
dreams, frequently unbalanced and con- 
fused but showing every sign of an ori- 
ginal mind and spirit, the anguished 
search for faith and love is pursued fa- 
natically. 

However, few members of the public, 
and fewer critics brought an open mind 
and receptive heart to these youthful 
works. Tour a Terre received only 
eleven performances before very small 
houses, Le Pont de l'Europe two, and 
although Louis Jouvet, Pierre Renoir, 
and Valentine Tessier were wildly en- 
thusiastic after the final dress rehearsal 
of Patchouli, it was a disaster. Dullin, 
believing with all his heart in the play, 
fought a frantic battle to keep it open. 
But despite the approbation of Girau- 
doux and the support of Paul Fort, 
among others, the play barely lasted 
thirty performances. The debuts of 
Salacrou were difficult indeed. 


During most of this time Salacrou 
had worked in the motion picture in- 
dustry, selecting angles and scenery shots 
all over France. When Patchouli was 
in rehearsal, Dullin offered him the job 


3Armand Salacrou, Thédtre-Tome I (Paris: 
Librairie Gallimard, 1943), p. 35. To date, five 
volumes (sixteen plays plus a “Note sure le 
Théétre”) have been published. Following each 
play are notes and criticisms of the play by the 
author and others. He has not seen fit to 
republish three early plays, La Boule de Verre, 
Magasin d’Accessoires and Le Trente Tombes 
de Judas which were never performed. 
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of editing a sort of theatrical revue, Cor- 
respondence, that was sold in the Ateé- 
lier like a program. He accepted Dul- 
lin’s offer, and quit his movie job with 
a huge sigh of relief. As the remunera- 
tion was very small, he launched a small 
advertising business on the side; in three 
years it had become one of the largest 
in France. 

Five years previously, after having de- 
cided to quit the theatre (much like 
Musset), he published a conversation 
between himself and the characters of 


the first plays. He said to them: 

If I have created you to climb onto the boards, 
it is because I love the stage, the actors and the 
actresses; it is because, as soon as I think of 
you, I see you dancing, singing and pirouetting, 
and that I don’t know how to speak to you, 
but only make you speak. 


His business success did not woo him 
away from the theatre. 

Louis Jouvet, who had the rights to 
his next play, encouraged him to go 
on. But when Jouvet read Atlas-Hotel, 
he hesitated to produce it. Dullin 
again stepped into the breach. After a 
disastrous final rehearsal, the play open- 
ed at the Atélier on April 15, 1931. It 
was Salacrou’s first success. 

Atlas-Hotel marks a break in both the 
style and coloring of Salacrou’s work. 
There is not only a biting realism in the 
dialogue, but an unsuspected comic tal- 
ent that will be used to great effect in 
later plays. 

A new one-act, La Vie en Rose, writ- 
ten hurriedly for a friend and produced 
at the Vieux-Colombier in December of 
the same year, was badly received. How- 
ever, his experimentation with time in 
this play provided valuable practise for 
the author. 

Une Femme Libre, produced at the 
Théatre de l’'Oeuvre in October of 1934, 
ends the period of youthful struggle, 
and begins the period extending to the 


4 Thédtre-Tome I, p. 45. 


present which shows the dramatist in 
full possession of his powers. Although 
I believe, with Jose Van den Esch,° that 
the early plays merit attention, from 
now on, each play is a significant event 
in the modern theatre. 

Une Femme Libre examines the prob- 
lem of freedom in the relationships of 
men and women. And with what force 
and lucidity! Lucie Blondel, the “free 
woman,” does not want to be regarded 
as “a thing, a piece of furniture, as 
property” owned by the man she loves. 
Jacques has, in a sense, taught her these 
ideas, but when she accepts them com- 
pletely, the pressure of his conservative 
background is too much. His need for 
the written guarantee of the marriage 
contract drives her away from him. 

This combination of the morality play 
and the comedy of ideas does not bog 
down in that arid analysis inimical to 
real drama; besides containing humour, 
passion, and a gallery of completely 
realized characters, Une Femme Libre 
is a dramatic experience. And without 
stretching the meanings proper to the 
play itself, there is a profound examina- 
tion of the concept of freedom and re- 
sponsibility in the shifting, crumbling 
moralities of today. 

Les Frénétiques, written before Une 
Femme Libre but produced by Ray- 
mond Rouleau December 5, 1934, re- 
verts to the author’s experience in the 
motion picture industry. An unforget- 
table character emerges from this play, 
Lourdalec, the archetypal movie pro- 
ducer. As in La Vie en Rose, the author 
experiments with time and space rela- 
tionships, placing a flashback scene in 
the heart of the “present” action. 

Salacrou’s technical experimentation 
is most marked in his next play, L’/n- 
connue d’Arras (produced by Lugné- 


5 Jose Van den Esch, Armand Salacrou (Paris: 


Editions du Temps Présent, 1947). This is the 
most complete study of Salacrou’s work. 
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Poé on the stage of the Comédie des 
Champs-Elysées November 22, 1935). 
Besides having been a very controversial 
success, subsequently revived by the 
Comédie-Frangaise in January of 1949 
and now in its repertory, because of its 
originality of structure and ideational 
content, it raised the author to new 
heights. 

As the curtain rises, a shot rings out 
and a man is dying in an armchair. His 
wife rushes in and on her knees begs 
his forgiveness. His servant calls for 
help and then explains to the audience 
that his master has just killed himself 
because his wife had been unfaithful. 


Is the man dead? Yes and no. ‘The 
servant, Nicholas, explains that in the 
split second before the bullet enters 
Ulysses’ brain, “according to the classi- 
cal rules of suicide,” he has the right to 
see his life again. Soon, the “memories” 
of Ulysses take the scene but the pro- 
cession is not orderly. We are witnes- 
sing the “mind” of Ulysses, with its 
arbitrary and capricious arrangement of 
memories. ‘There is a dual purpose: we 
are to discover why he took his own 
life, and if he regrets it. 


The action is, as might be guessed, 
enormously complicated, for people and 
things exist only insofar as Ulysses can 
remember them. ‘Two examples: Ulys- 
ses’ grandfather, who had been killed 
in the Franco-Prussian War at the age 
of twenty, exists in Ulysses’ memory be- 
cause of a picture of him that Ulysses 
had loved as a child. ‘Therefore, the 
Grandfather of the play is a young man 
of twenty in a bright uniform. Maxim, 
who had been Ulysses’ best friend as a 
youth, exists as two people: Maxim 
“aged 20” and Maxim “aged 37.” Nich- 
olas acts as the “chorus” or meneur de 
jeu, and participates as himself as well. 


With the perspectives of his life fixed, 
there is grandeur in Ulysses’ struggle to 
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understand himself and the life of man: 
When I flew with death and a sky full of stars 
during the war, then I was a simple man. But 
we no longer see the stars in the skies above 
cities—and men run in the streets, lost and 
bewildered. The stars do not only guide the 
sailors; they remind men that they are on only 
one planet among others. It is ‘a misfortune 
that large cities no longer have the sky. And 
my real misfortune was to live cut off from the 
stars. 
He had wanted to live unreservedly a 
heroic life; too late he realized that “the 
real grandeur of man is to know himself 
mediocre, and not to resign himself to 
this, but to find his law therein.” 
This play anticipated many of the 
concepts of the Sartrian version of Ex- 
istentialism. The play is very similar 
to Sartre’s Les Jeux Sont Faits in its ir- 
revocable determinism. And we think 
of No Exit and The Flies when we read 
the following lines: 
Ulysses: I'm in hell, am I not? 
Nicholas: No, 
your memories. 
Ulysses: It is hell. 


Monsieur, you are still among 


In theme, there is a perceptible con- 
tinuity in Salacrou’s plays. In form, 
however, there is striking variation. Un 
Homme Comme Les Autres, produced 
almost exactly a year later at the Théa- 
tre de lOeuvre, has the hard outlines, 
the somberness, the realism in speech 
and setting, of the full-blown natural- 
istic drama. 

Salacrou printed only one note from 
his mass of papers about this play, but 
the theme is concisely stated therein: 
“A man who is loved, in order to be 
loved even for his male temperament, 
tells his wife what he is, and loses her 
love because of her disgust.’’® 

Un Homme Comme Les Autres, with 
action and dialogue that recall the co- 
médie rossé, is a shocking play. But the 
contrasts presented, the contradictions 
of bourgeois ethics and mores, are those 


6 Thédtre-Tome III, p. 331. 


of a moralist, not a muckraker or sen- 
sationalist. “The theme of this play had 
appeared in earlier of Salacrou’s works; 
it indicates a profound disturbance in 
the spirit of the author. Salacrou is 
a man seeking God, but unable to 
achieve religious faith. All around him 
he sees the weakening and destruction 
of religious values, which are not re- 
placed with another viable morality. 
He is enormously troubled by a society 
that no longer believes in God. 

On this basis, the forces in the play 
are organized. Raoul, whose infidelities 
are numberless, is not a believer, but a 
man who does live by the codes of his 
bourgeois class and period. He has no 
excuse for his actions except his animal 
temperament, and the fact that he is 
no different from his contemporaries. 
Madame bBerthe, that extraordinary 
monster capable of overthrowing all the 
laws of God and man, had in her youth 
been a believer. She had been wrenched 
from her faith by the discovery of her 
husband’s infidelities; she realized that 
the teachings of the church are mean- 
ingless because they are powerless to 
affect the acts of man. She can defend 
each of her actions with the rigorous 
logic of a faithless and therefore lost 
soul. Yveline, Raoul’s wife. who  be- 
lieves in God and her husband, is so 
shaken by his confession of his infidel- 
ities that she too commits adultery. She 
does go back to him, disgusted, and life 
will go on, but her forgiveness, in the 
last line of the play, is an extreme ex- 
tension of Christian morality: “Didn't 
you understand five minutes ago that to 
pardon is only to accept suffering?” 

La Terre est Ronde, produced by Dul- 
lin in November of 1938, is a scorching 
satire and indictment of fascism with- 
out specifically intending to be. The 
action takes place during three medita- 
tions of Savonarola, one upon purity, 
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one upon austerity, one upon death. 
Except for the very last, he does not 
enter the direct action of the play, but 
it is the force of his ideas and the con- 
trol he exercises over the city of Florence 
in the late Fifteenth century that dom- 
inate the characters of the drama. 

“Christ, je suis fou de toi, je suis fou 
de toi!” Brother Jerome sins greatly 
in his excess of piety, in his pride, in 
his maniacal hatred of things of the 
flesh. Florence lives under a reign of 
terror where the password is “Christ is 
king” and even the children are spies 
of the Church. How close this brought 
the French of 1938 to reports coming 
out of Germany! When Savonarola 
lacks the courage (faith?) to prove, by 
submitting himself to the stake, that 
God speaks to him and approves of his 
actions, he is finished. He is tortured, 
and will be hanged and burned the 
next day. To the executioner he speaks 
this strange and beautiful speech: 
Tomorrow? Only tomorrow? I must live still 
another day among men? I leave you to your 
filth, you, the living. Henceforth, what matters 
to me the world, your crimes and my own, my 
sufferings? All that is comedy, and the comedy 
is finished. Do you understand that you are 
nothing, and that which was before is nothing, 
and that which will come after is nothing. 
Everything is like nothing. And nothing exists, 
if it’s not you, clarity of God. 


Histoire de Rive, directed by Alice 
Cocea, was presented for the first time 
December 22, 1939. In his notes after 
the play, Salacrou quotes Lucien Du- 
bech: 


In Histoire de Rire, two husbands abandoned 
by their wives meet. One says to the other: 
“We have no need to pity ourselves. Today, 
one no longer marries for eternity. Do we go 
to mass? No. What then? Our wives have left 
their little morality but one word: love; and 
that is the vaguest, the most imprecise word 
in the language.” There is the meaning of the 
play. Histoire de Rire is the double adventure 
of two young wives who leave their husbands 
and go back to them. One is a fool, the other 
sensible, if not wise. The bitter and poignant 
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thought of M. Salacrou brings them to the same 
point: histoire de rire (a joke).7 

Some critics were deceived by the boule- 
vard subject of the play, and the spark- 
ling dialogue that so surprised them and 
which they called Noel Cowardish. This 
comic talent, as has been indicated, 
should hardly have caused so much as- 
tonishment. What is surprising is that 
such a brilliantly turned comedy of 
manners should have such moral prob- 
ity. 

Les Fiancés du Havre, the first mod- 
ern play produced after the Liberation 
by the Comédie-Frangaise, on Decem- 
ber 10, 1944, Is the first of a trilogy of 
“revery plays.” Richard, for three years 
in the forests of Africa, receives a letter 
from Irene, who had promised to wait 
for him, telling him that she is going to 
marry Guy, a wealthy importer. From 
a very poor family and still struggling 
to make his fortune, Richard hates Guy 
who had been his persecutor when they 
were children. His day-dream, Les 
Fiancés du Havre, is to return from the 
colonies wealthy and powerful, to scorn 
Irene, to be discovered the real son of 
Guy’s family, and as a final triumph, to 
steal even the love of Guy’s mother. The 
author says of the eventual form of this 
trilogy: 

This work must be continued by the dream of 
Guy ten years later (La Mer A Boire), and 
ended by the dream of Irene, ten years later 
still (Le Grand Départ) which will be the death 
of the two men imagined by Irene as she is dying. 
. . . I have sought to present three characters 
at ten-year intervals, with three of these reveries 
provoked by three great deceptions. If I can 
finish the three plays, no one will then know 
the characters of this trilogy except in the idea 
of themselves, that they would have liked to 
create, at three dramatic instants of their exis- 
tence.8 

The critic will await the completion of 
the work in order to discuss it meaning- 
fully. 


7 Thédtre-Tome IV, p. 247. 
8 Thédtre-Tome V, p. 121. 


INTRODUCING 


ARMAND SALACROU 


Produced first on December 5, 1945 
by Charles Dullin, Le Soldat et la Sor- 
ciére is called by the author a “Historic 
divertissement in two parts.” It chron- 
icles the desperate and bitter love of 
the Maréchal Maurice de Saxe for Jus- 
tine Favart, the wife of a poet and bal- 
let master. It is based upon documen- 
tation. This is an extraordinary investi- 
gation of a completely carnal love that 
develops into an obsession sufficient to 
kill the lover. Rarely has such a sub- 
ject been treated with more psycho. 
logical accuracy, more verve and clarity, 
more wit and grace; finally, in a mise 
en scéne that includes music, dance, 
singing, poetry and spectacle, with more 
glittering theatrical effectiveness. 

There is almost always a metaphysical 
or philosophical background to Sala- 
crou’s plays, and a deep concern and 
compassion for mankind that illumi- 
nates the profound problems of our so- 
ciety. He writes that he was ashamed 
of having written this “divertissement”’ 
at the time of the terrible suffering of 
his country during the Occupation, but 
upon rereading it after the war, he was 
astonished to find in it only the ques- 
tions of death and liberty! In this con- 
nection, I quote some lines written to 
me by the author: 

Dans tous nos écrits il y a ce qu’on appelle la 
part de Dieu (ou la part du diable), qui fait 
que Vauteur, lorsqu’il est dans ses bons jours 


dit plus qu’il ne le croit. On tire sur une corde, 
et c'est la cloche qui sonne.9 


Les Nuits de la Colére, produced by 
Jean-Louis Barrault, December 12, 1946, 
is a documentary of the French Resist- 
ance. It is a harrowing, honest, and 
deeply-felt recreation of the conscience 
and actions of free men under terrible 
duress. 


9“In all our writings there is that which one 
calls the part of God (or the part of the devil), 
which makes the author, when he is working 
well, say more than he realizes. One pulls on 
a rope, and the bell rings.” 


Jean Cordeau is an explosives engi- 
neer working in the Resistance. After 
having wrecked a gasoline train with 
three comrades, he is wounded by a 
German patrol; he escapes and_ seeks 
refuge in the home of his oldest friend, 
Bernard Bazire. Bernard and his wife 
Pierrette are not evil people; in another 
period they would have led useful, and 
perhaps valuable lives. But they do not 
have the courage to live honorably in 
our world. To protect her husband 
and their children, Pierrette informs a 
collaborator of the town, Le fils Pisan- 
con, that Jean is in their home. He is 
captured and tortured, and finally will 
be shot. The Resistance must make an 
example of the informers. Jean’s com- 
panions, Rivoire, Dédé and Lecogq, dis- 
cover the treason; they come as execu- 
tioners. Bernard and Le fils Pisancgon 
are killed, but Rivoire and Dédé pay 
for this with their lives. Lecoq is cap- 
tured and tortured, and will finally be 
shot with Jean. 

The scenes are strangely juxtaposed, 
the dead talk with the living, time and 
space are distorted. But with this 
shuttling technique, the author is able 
to present, without embellishment, the 
meaning of all the rage and sacrifice of 
these men and women. The language 
is of singular purity: it has the sim- 
plicity and complete reality of tran- 
scribed speech. 

L’Archipel Lenoir (with the descrip- 
tion, “ a tragedy in one act”), was pub- 
lished in the first number of La Révue 
Thédtrale with the date 1945. In the 
spring of 1947, it had become a “new 
play in two parts.” In this form it re- 
ceived its first production at the Théa- 
tre Montparnasse on November 8, 1947, 
directed by Charles Dullin. 


More than superficially, the two parts 
are different in atmosphere and mood. 
‘Ten members of the Lenoir family and 
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its “subsidiaries” are gathered for a fam- 
ily conference in the Lenoir chateau. 
The head of the family, Paul-Albert 
Lenoir, septuagenarian, has violated a 
country girl. The reputation and fi- 
nancial standing of the family, which 
manufactures the famous Lenoir li- 
queur, is in danger because he must 
stand public trial for this action. There 
seems to be only one way out; the old 
man must commit suicide. We become 
acquainted with each member of the 
family through his or her reaction to the 
situation and the reasons for his or her 
approval of the sacrifice of their chief. 
In the end, the old man seems to 
have agreed. He is alone with his son 
Adolphe who hands him the gun. But 
now the old man definitely doesn’t want 
to die. He turns the gun upon his son. 
There is a struggle and as the curtain 
hides them there is a gunshot. 

The second act curtain rises on the 
dining room of the chateau a few min- 
utes before the end of the first act. The 
members of the family gather there, in 
the bright morning sunlight (for the 
conference had lasted all night), waiting 
for the shot to be fired. Paul-Albert’s 
grandson, Guillaume, arrives from his 
regiment. As the situation is being ex- 
plained to him, the gunshot is heard. 
When he learns the truth, he too ap- 
proves. But it is Grandfather Paul-Al- 
bert who has won the struggle. Like a 
man reborn, he enters to eat his habitual 
breakfast. As he meets severally the 
members of the family, who believe him 
dead, there are some hilariously comic 
scenes. Adolphe, fortunately, had only 
been wounded slightly. Finally Joseph 
the imperturbable “perfect servant,” 
solves the problem by marrying the 
violated girl. Although the first part has 
a dark atmosphere, it is sufficiently 
humorous not to unbalance the play. 
The dramatist notes: “All these charac- 
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ters believe in themselves in good faith, 
and if they are ridiculous, the actor 
doesn’t need to know it; the audience 
is there for that.”*° This is a study of 
the members of a wealthy, almost noble 
family. If they are shallow and corrupt, 
they are also ridiculous, which is the 
classical punishment of decadence. The 
healthy and sane comic approach echoes 
that of Moliére. 

Pourquoi Pas Moi (a play in one act) 
and Poof (a comedy-ballet) were pub- 
lished in 1948.1 The former was given 
first as a radio play November 10, 1947; 
Poof was written almost twenty years 
ago. As a double bill, these plays opened 
October 28, 1950, at the Théatre Ed- 
ouard VII. Pourquoi Pas Moi was di- 
rected by Jacques Dumesnil, and Poof 
by Yves Robert. 

A tight, painful, realistic drama, 
Pourquoi Pas Moi, is a study of a pro- 
vincial maid, an orphan, who daydreams 
incessantly. She tries to believe that her 
parents may have been important per- 
sonages. By a pathetic plot, she reawak- 
ens the guilt of her employer’s son in an 
affair with another maid twenty years 
previously. Her plot is discovered, but 
for a few hours, all the guilt and repres- 
sion between mother and son is pain- 
fully laid bare. 

Poof is the production of a young 
man, with all the gaiety, exuberance, 
and flamboyance of youth. In essence, 
it is a satire on the advertising business, 
a brilliant burlesque of the methods and 
philosophy of this manifestation of 
modern life. A young man, a failure, 
discovers the laws of advertising and 
salesmanship, which he later codifies, 
and rises to extraordinary heights until 


10 Armand Salacrou, L’Archipel Lenoir (Paris: 
Librairie Gallimard, 1948), p. 13. 

11 Armand Salacrou, Pourquoi pas moi suivi 
de Poof (Paris: Editions Bordas—Collection de 
la Révue Théatrale—1g48). Poof has recently 
been republished in one volume with L’Archi- 
pel Lenoir (Paris: Librairie Gallimard, 1950). 
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he is even hired by the Church to adver- 
tise religion. It is almost a musical com- 
edy, very loose in form, with incidental 
music and dance. The wit of the dia- 
logue, characters, and situations is per- 
fectly sustained. Finally, after having 
ushered in the era of “cerebral laziness,” 
Poof controls the habits and even the 
thoughts of the people. Instead of glory- 
ing in his power, he is disgusted with his 
power. All men need to do is live and 
let live; it’s the only thing he can’t do 
for them. 

Gabriel Marcel has stated that Sala- 
crou’s real vocation is that of a vaude- 
villiste métaphysicien.’? If this sort ot 
categorization has any merit, which is 
dubious, M. Marcel has given us a very 
interesting term for Poof, a ‘“‘metaphysi- 
cal vaudeville.” 

When I paid my first visit to M. Sala- 
crou in September, I asked him about 
his new play. Instead of answering, he 
went to a table and took some photo- 
graphs from it. They were pictures of 
Havre, before and after the Allied bom- 
bardment. As I looked at them, sick at 
my stomach, he said: Cela frappe, cela 
frappe, et cest pourquoi j'ai écrit la 
piéce. 

The action of Dieu le Savait! (which 
opened November 5, 1950, at the Théa- 
tre St. Georges, directed by Jean Mer- 
‘cure) takes place in a partially destroyed 
house at Havre in 1944, shortly after the 
invasion. Through the story of a wom- 
an, Aziza, who caused her husband's 
death without knowing it, the play pre- 
sents the effect of the war upon a num- 
ber of people. M. Salacrou described it 
to me as a “love story told like a detec- 
tive novel.” This describes the plot- 


12 Cf. Gabriel Marcel, Singularité d’Armand 
Salacrou, in Thédtre, Troisiéme Cahier (Paris: 
Editions du Pavois, 1945), pp. 59-78. 1 should 
like to point out here that in the January 15, 
1950 issue of the Italian magazine Teatro, there 
is an article titled La convenzioni di Salacrou 
hv Aldo Capasso. 
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structure, but it is a candid understate- 
ment of the total meaning and effect of 
the play. 

As an introduction, Salacrou uses a 
passage from Luther, in which he says 
that when he first understood that God 
forsees everything for all eternity, he 
was in despair. It was only after much 
thinking and calling upon his faith that 
he realized that although it appears 
cruel, unjust and intolerable to the 
mind, this despair is salutary, and close 
to grace. This idea of complete predesti- 
nation is the basis of the thinking of the 
co-protagonist, Daniel. Because of it, he 
judges neither himself nor others, and 
does not fee] guilty nor responsible 
for anything. When asked if this doesn’t 
make life and the world absurd, he re- 
plies: 

Not at all. But incomprehensible. If the will 
of men made history and the future, life would 
be to the measure of men and comprehensible. 


We understand nothing about it, precisely be- 
cause we are only witnesses. 


This does not preclude a very real mor- 
ality: ‘““My profound desire to be able to 
approve of my life, and not to be 
ashamed of my destiny.” 


In this play are two of the most re- 
markable creations of the dramatist: Ma- 
thilde, Aziza’s great grandmother aged 
ninety-five, whose sole desire is to live to 
be a hundred; and an almost equally an- 
cient lover, Armand, a completely des- 
picable opportunist, Salacrou’s mastery 
of character and of the theatre is evident 
in the blend of humor, pathos, and vic- 
iousness in these characters. 

As one studies the plays of Salacrou 
it becomes clear that each of the char- 
acters of the plays, almost without excep- 
tion, looks for his truth, his reality. From 
the least important of them to the he- 
roes, it is always that. Certainly, in their 
passage across the stage, certain problems 
are exposed, but the essential thing is 
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the pursuit, and the unique vision of 
each of them. 


Each of us is unique, formed from I 
don’t know what complex of circum- 
stances, fate, and thinking. The clash of 
individuals, and our sometimes equally 
painful or pitiful attempts to come to- 
gether, make for the drama of life, and 
the life of the theatre. Each of our lives 
is definitive; our acts cannot be changed, 
but we can view the panorama with 
compassion, and try to understand our- 
selves and our time. We can attempt, 
ultimately, “to approve of our lives, and 
not be ashamed of our destiny.” In a 
brilliant succession of comedies, satires, 
and dramas, Armand Salacrou, in the 
great tradition of the French moralists, 
has laid bare these processes. 


Salacrou, besides his work as a play- 
wright, has found time for a complex 
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and intriguing extra-theatrical life. Mar- 
ried when quite young, he is the devoted 
father of two girls. He has known and 
been the friend of some of the greatest 
artists of our time. A member of the 
Académie Goncourt, he is a past presi- 
dent of the International Theatre Insti- 
tute of UNESCO. A much sought-after 
speaker, he is a tireless and fascinating 
conversationalist and bon vivant. Today, 
at fifty, he is young, energetic, more 
active than ever. As much as any artist 
I know, he is contemporary. 

A world without literature is an arid 
place. A country, without knowledge of 
the literature of other countries, does 
more than limit its own; it risks the 
worst sort of misunderstanding. I be- 
lieve that one day America will discover 
the work of this important dramatist 
and, in doing so, will better understand 
France, the world we live in, and itself. 


THE NATIONAL THEATRE ASSEMBLY’ 


WILLIAM P. HALSTEAD 
University of Michigan 


The first National Theatre Assembly 
was held at the Fulton Theatre in New 
York City on January 2, 3, and 4, 1951, 
after a succession of postponements and 
changes of location. The meeting was 
called by the American National Thea- 
tre and Academy to ask for guidance in 
its efforts to carry out the objective 
stated in its plan of December 10, 1945: 
“Establish a theatre national in scope, 
yet individual in initiative, by means of 
a Foundation which will sponsor and 
aid various types of theatre activity to 
fit the diverse needs of the country.” 

The Central Organizing Committee 
for the Assembly consisted of Clarence 
Derwent and Sawyer Falk, co-chairmen, 
Warren Caro, Blevins Davis, Mary 
Stewart French, Hubert Heffner, C. R. 
Kase, Lawrence Langner, Louis Simon, 
and George Soames, with Robert C. 
Schnitzer and Marjorie Dycke as alter- 
nates for Mr. Heffner. 
dick was ANTA’s administrative assist- 
ant to the committee. During the As- 
sembly this committee was joined by a 
Steering Committee which included Vir- 
ginia Lee Comer, David Hunter, Mary 
Morris, Horace Robinson, and John 
Rosenfield. 

ANTA divided the country into elev- 
en geographical regions, plus the thea- 
tre centers of New York and Los An- 
geles. For each of these thirteen regions, 


1 This is an informal report to the AETA 
membership on the Assembly by one of AETA’s 
delegates. The official digest of the proceedings 
had not been distributed when this was writ- 
ten. Resolutions are quoted from the mimeo- 
graphed proposed resolutions, the writer’s notes 
on amendments, and from the report in Thea- 
tre News Weekly, Vol. 3, No. 39, Jan. 5, 1951, 
and may not be identical with those which 
will be published by ANTA from the official 


stenographic report. 


Elizabeth Bur- 


an organizing committee was appointed 
which consisted of a secretary, and one 
representative each of professional, uni- 
versity, community, high school, and 
children’s theatre. Each region then ap- 
pointed six delegates to the Assembly, 
selected to represent this same spread of 
interest. Conferences were held in most 
regions to select the delegates and to 
submit resolutions for consideration at 
the Assembly. Some regions used other 
means for taking these actions. 

In addition, ANTA invited forty-three 
professional, community, educa- 
tional theatre organizations to appoint 
two delegates each and to submit reso- 
lutions.2, There were six delegates at 
large from the Organizing Committee. 
Out of the total of 182 possible dele- 
gates, 141 (including a few alternates) 
attended the Assembly. This is remarka- 
ble considering the distance some dele- 
gates had to travel. Nearly half of the 
delegates present—67 out of 141—were 
members of the AETA. This was in- 
fluenced by the fact that the AETA An- 
nual Convention was held in New York 
a few days before.® 


2The AETA Resolutions were printed in 
Educational Theatre Journal, Vol. Il, No. 1, 
March, 1950. Many other organizations en- 
dorsed these. The AETA delegates were C. R. 
Kase and the writer. 

3 According to the roll published by Theatre 
News Service, the following AETA members 
were present: Campton Bell, Elmer Bladow, 
Walden Boyle, Mrs. Harrison Brewer, Charlotte 
Chorpenning, A. O. Cloetingh, Edward C. Cole, 
Virginia Lee Comer, Rose Robison Cowen, Wil- 
liam Dickerson, Jean Donahey, Alexander M. 
Drummond, Delwin Dusenbury, Mary Eva Du- 
thie, Marjorie Dycke, Randolph Edmonds, 
Dina Rees Evans, George Freedley, Ralph Freud, 
Mabel Frey, Robert Friedel, Robert Gard, Jess 
Gern, Rosamund Gilder, Maurice Gnesin, Wil- 
liam P. Halstead, G. Edward Hearn, Mary Vir- 
ginia Heinlein, LeRoy Hinze, John Hulburt, 
Blandford Jennings, Rupel Jones, C. R. Kase, 
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Clarence Derwent, President of Actors 
Equity, was temporary chairman of the 
Assembly. Helen Hayes, President of 
ANTA, Mayor Vincent R. Impellitteri, 
and Sawyer Falk, co-chairman of the 
Organizing Committee and President of 
the National Theatre Conference, also 
addressed the opening session. Chair- 
men of other sessions were Mr. Falk, 
Col. C. Lawton Campbell, chairman of 
the ANTA Board of Directors, and 
James Sauter of Veterans Hospital and 
Camp Shows. 

From the preliminary announcements 
and the two-year preliminary discussions 
with ANTA officials and others, most of 
the AETA delegates expected the As- 
sembly to deal with general problems of 
the theatre, and only secondarily with 
ANTA as one useful agency through 
which actions could be taken and which 
could serve as a clearing house for a 
great variety of activities. The AETA 
Resolutions for the Assembly, passed at 
the Business Meeting of the 1949 Con- 
vention, were written with this larger 
framework in mind. Miss Hayes, in her 
welcoming address to the Assembly, 
made it clear that ANTA expected the 
meeting to concern itself more specific- 
ally with a critique of ANTA and a 
formulation of directions to ANTA. 
Other speakers underscored this. 


Informal talks among the AETA 
members who were in New York for 
both their Convention and the Assem- 
bly had developed the opinion that if 
the Assembly was to meet again periodi- 


Edgar L. Kloten, Barclay Leatham, Monroe 
Lippman, Monte Meacham, Leon C. Miller, 
Mary Morris, Jack Morrison, Mrs. John Mul- 
lins, John A. Newfield, Lee Norvelle, Margaret 
Passmore, Edwin B. Pettet, Jack C. Peyrouse, 
Jr., Norman Philbrick, Thomas Poag, Ann Ran- 
dall, Marion Redd, Horace W. Robinson, Do- 
novan Rhynsburger, Robert C. Schnitzer, Rober- 
ta Seibert, Samuel Selden, Boyd Smith, Elden 
T. Smith, Grace Stanistreet, Marion Stebbins, 
Mildred Streeter, Nicholas Vardac, Lillian Voor- 
hees, Winifred Ward, Ruth Wattles, Margaret 
Webster, Frank Whiting, Mabel Clough Wright. 
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cally, it was essential that it take some 
constructive actions to give the dele- 
gates a feeling of accomplishment worth 
the effort of their travel. While there 
was widespread appreciation of the ac- 
complishments of ANTA in its short 
life and with its limited funds, it was 
thought that there were some minor 
and major criticisms—many of them 
contradictory—of ANTA’s organization, 
methods, and activities. It was feared 
that the prepared agenda, inviting the 
Assembly to spend the first two days 
criticizing ANTA, might stir up such 
violent disagreements and antagonisms 
that it would create an atmosphere in 
which it would be impossible to achieve 
harmonious action even on non-contro- 
versial matters of cooperative effort. 
Horace Robinson, therefore, proposed 
to the Assembly that it discuss the or- 
ganization and functions of “a” national 
theatre organization, leaving ANTA 
temporarily out of the discussion. Many 
delegates failed to recognize the goal of 
this proposal and mistakenly thought it 
was an attempt to set up a rival organi- 


_ zation. It became apparent that insist- 


ence upon this substitute agenda would 
only serve to arouse the antagonisms 
which it was designed to prevent, so 
many AETA members who approved 
the motion, voted against it to avoid 
disharmony, and it was defeated. 

The subsequent debates in the As- 
sembly did not bear out these fears, 
partly because ANTA’s representatives 
seemed so willing to receive advice, that 
they created confidence that they would 
try to follow it. The reading of ANTA’s 
Charter from the Congress also served to 
dispel some misconceptions of its func- 
tion and objectives. 

Representation on the ANTA Board 
of Directors aroused considerable de- 
bate. It was proposed that the Board 
include more regional representation. 
The counter-argument was made that 
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this was impractical, since the regional 
members could seldom attend meetings 
and so would have little influence on the 
viewpoint of the Board. 

Delegates from the professional thea- 
tre pointed out that Board members are 
selected “at large” by the ANTA Nomi- 
nating Committee, and thus have no 
official status as representatives of the 
organizations to which they happen to 
belong. It was proposed that the pro- 
fessional people on the ANTA Board be 
nominated or selected by their organi- 
zations so that they would be better able 
to speak for these organizations. 

Delegates from the educational and 
community theatre proposed that these 
activities be more fully represented on 
the Board, and particularly that the rep- 
resentatives be near enough to New York 
to attend meetings regularly. It was pro- 
posed that the ANTA Board be selected 
in the proportion of one each from the 
professional, educational, and commun- 
ity theatres, and two public members 
who do not make their living in the 
theatre. This was criticized as being too 
formalized, and as showing a mutual 
distrust among theatre interests. Most 
of the discussion concerned practical 
measures for securing a more represent- 
ative ANTA Board, and there was little 
statement of the reasons for change in 
the composition of the Board. It may 
not have been made clear, for example, 
that educational theatre workers feel 
that ANTA’s largely-professional Board 
does not sufficiently understand the non- 
professional theatre to give it the kind 
of assistance which would be most help- 
ful, and does not recognize the availa- 
bility of a host of willing volunteer 
workers who would take pride and 
pleasure in working for ANTA in 
worthwhile campaigns and projects for 
the good of the theatre as a whole. It 
was hoped that by adding to the ANTA 
councils more people who know the 
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needs and potentialities of the educa- 
tional and community theatre, that 
greater cooperation would be possible. 
It was felt that any seeming overbalance 
in favor of non-professional theatre 
would be offset by the basic interest of 
all theatre workers in the welfare of the 
professional theatre, and by the public 
members, most of whom would be more 
interested in the professional theatre 
than in the non-professional. 

Margaret Webster proposed, after ex- 
tensive discussion, that a committe be 
elected by the Assembly to work with 
ANTA on plans for the reorganization 
of its Board of Directors. The follow- 
ing were elected to this committee: Vir- 
ginia Lee Comer of the Children’s Thea- 
tre Committee of AETA, Mary Eva Du- 
thie of Cornell University and the New 
York State Community Theatre Asso- 
ciation, Marjorie Dycke of New York’s 
High School of Performing Arts, Bar- 
clay Leatham of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and Secretary of the National 
Theatre Conference, Louis Simon of 
Actors Equity, Boyd Smith of Yale Uni- 
versity, and Milton Weintraub, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Association of 
Theatrical Press Agents and Managers. 
This committee held its first meeting 
on January 24. 

The Steering Committee selected the 
resolutions to be presented in the first 
two days. A Resolutions Committee 
composed of William Swire of Actors 
Equity, New York, Christopher O’Brien 
of Actors Equity, Los Angeles, and the 
writer, was assigned the task of editing 
the sixty-three pages of other resolu- 
tions submitted to the Assembly. In so 
far as possible, these were referred for 
action to the ANTA Board, to AETA, 
NTC, the League of New York Thea- 
tres, Actors Equity, the . Dramatists 
Guild, a joint committee on union prob- 
lems set up by a resolution which ap- 
pears below, and other theatre organiza- 


tions or combinations of them. This 
disposition was reported in detail to the 
Assembly on the final morning. Those 
resolutions upon which it was believed 
that the Assembly would wish to vote, 
or which could not be referred to any 
agency for action, were presented on the 
floor. 

Following are the extracts from the 
resolutions adopted by the Assembly 
which are of greatest interest to AETA 
members. Minor points have been de- 
leted. 

“That ANTA, since it is already es- 
tablished by an act of Congress, be the 
mechanism through which actions of 
the National Theatre Assembly shall be 
implemented, provided that the govern- 
ing body of ANTA be truly representa- 
tive of all agencies concerned in theatri- 
cal presentation, and the lay audience of 
America.” (This phraseology became 
thus tangled through a long series of 
formal and informal amendments.) 

“That this Assembly continue its ac- 
tivities as an advisory body to ANTA.” 

“That the present elected delegates 
are hereby confirmed as Regional Coun- 
cils, whose responsibility it is to hold 
regional meetings at their discretion and 
to arrange for the election of delegates 
to the second National Theatre As- 
sembly... .” 

“That funds for the support of a na- 
tional theatre shall be sought from any 
source or combination of sources. That 
such monies, from whatever sources, be 
free of all political, ideological or aesthe- 
tic controls or obligations.” 

“That this Assembly go on record as 
endorsing the principle and objective of 
a Foundation as set forth in ANTA’s 
plan of December 10, 1945... . That, on 
condition that ANTA is reorganized to 
provide for greater representation of all 
the elements constituting the American 
theatre and for more direct responsibili- 
ty to these elements, ANTA itself shall 
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be considered the Foundation to ad- 
minister and distribute Foundation 
funds. . . . That the allotting, distribut- 
ing, and guaranteeing of funds shall be 
to regions, institutions, projects, or indi- 
viduals operating on a non-profit basis; 
or to such commercial producers who 
for the duration of a particular project 
shall operate on a non-profit basis. . . . 
That a majority of grants shall be in the 
nature of guarantees against losses rather 
than be outright gifts or loans. . . . That 
funds in the form of fellowships and 
scholarships shall be granted in the 
majority of cases to educational institu- 
tions or recognized community theatres 
on a matching-grant basis and shall be 
channelled through educational agencies 
or through national organizations repre- 
senting educational and community the- 
atres. .. . That the major intention in 
bestowing grants and guarantees should 
be to foster professional theatres and 
non-professional theatres working to- 
ward professional status.” 

“That we recognize the existence of a 
problem involving labor organizations 
and producing groups. That in order 
to atttack this problem, representatives 
of union labor . . . and representatives 
of non-professional theatre, appointed 
in joint conference by the Presidents of 
NTC and AETA, be constituted a com- 
mittee ... with the objective of present- 
ing to ANTA ... a report specifically 
describing a program for resolving these 
conflicts.” 

“That ANTA consider the early es- 
tablishment of a National Academy, and 
that through a committee composed of 
educators and members of the profes- 
sional theatre, it prepare a plan... .” 

“That representation in the National 
Assembly, Regional Councils, and _na- 
tional and regional theatre conferences 
continue to be accorded members of all 
groups without regard to race, color, or 
creed.” 
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“That playwrights be encouraged and 
assisted by ANTA and its associated or- 
ganizations through fellowships, artist- 
in-residence arrangements, competitions, 
and all possible assistance in obtaining 
productions both in commercial and 
non-commercial theatres. That 
monies for the subsistence of these young 
writers be supplied by voluntary con- 
tributions from all agencies of the thea- 
trical industry which stands to gain by 
the production of plays.” 

“That ANTA concentrate substantial 
effort toward developing resident pro- 
fessional theatres throughout the coun- 

“That when feasible, ANTA employ 
field representatives in children’s thea- 
tre, secondary education, and communi- 
ty theatre to assist in the stimulation 
and training of these groups.” 

“That ANTA encourage producers to 
pursue their efforts to make available to 
the school theatre: student matinees, 
student rates, school tours, the ready 
and reasonable release of plays to areas 
not immediately affected by the profes- 
sional theatre.” 

“That ANTA, probably through 
a planning committee of national mem- 
bership, and with the cooperation of the 
Council of the Living Theatre, under- 
take long range planning of educational 
publicity in the interests of the theatre, 
including but not limited to such pro- 
jects as: organizing the road audience; 
restoring glamour to opening nights of 
touring engagements and non-commer- 
cial productions; encouraging theatre 
attendance early in the week; reviving 
the practice of the Drama League of 
America in supplying study materials 
on theatre to schools, women’s clubs, 
and other study groups; lowering ad- 
mission prices by the organization of 
subscription audiences; lowering admis- 
sion prices by reducing production costs 
through cooperative organization of 


managers to guarantee more continuous 
employment; educating the public to 
the recognition of the theatre as deserv- 
ing of philanthropic support in the form 
of annual gifts and bequests in the same 
way that music, opera, and museums are 
now recognized.” 

Many actions of an _ organizational 
and general nature were taken at this 
first National Theatre Assembly. Many 
projects were initiated which give 
promise of future accomplishment. But 
the fact of the Assembly is even more 
important than any of its direct achieve- 
ments. It brought together for the first 
time a wide representation of all the int- 
erests of the theatre. These delegates 
with their diverse interests, thought to- 
gether of ways to improve the status of 
the theatre. They got to know repre- 
sentatives of other interests and to rec- 
ognize that all theatre workers have 
common interests. Many mutual fears 
were thereby dissipated, and mutual re- 
spect and confidence were increased. Pro- 
bably as important as the Assembly, 
was the thinking which preceded it in 
the preparation of resolutions, for indi- 
viduals from all the groups working in 
the theatre were forced to put aside 
their own immediate problems and to 
think in terms of the total theatre of the 
country and the ways in which coopera- 
tive effort could help it. 

This first Assembly necesarily gave 
most of its attention to organizational 
problems and statements of hope. It has 
laid the groundwork so that subsequent 
Assemblies can make more practical co- 
operative plans and execute them 
through the thousands of theatre-inter- 
ested individuals in the professional, 
educational, community, and children’s 
theatre, in the social and civic organiza- 
tions, and in the theatre-going public, 
who can be rallied by the delegates re- 
turning to their regions and their or- 
ganizations. 


AN APPROACH TO TRAGEDY* 


WILLIAM G. McCOLLOM 
Western Reserve University 


Tragedy is a moving and beautiful 
record of man’s involvement, perhaps 
defeat, in a world keenly sensed, partly 
understood. The tragic dramatist sees 
that his characters can never be fully 
at home in a world they never made, 
and he is impelled to communicate his 
awareness both of man’s predicament 
and of his effort to come to terms with 
it. The confrontation scene in tragedy, 
often considered a structural necessity, 
has far more than a technical signifi- 
cance, for tragedy as a whole may be 
called a scene of confrontation. When 
the Phédre of Racine faces Hippolyte, 
she makes her tortured confession of 
love, of which Francois Mauriac has 
written: “Nothing more heart-rending 
has ever issued from a human mouth.”? 
Life defeats Phédre, and even her clear- 
est visions of joy come at a time when 
her mind is disordered with grief. Phe- 
dre is perhaps the most pathetic of the 
great heroines of tragedy, but in the 
sadness of her predicament she is the 
eternal tragic type. 

In dramatizing man’s involvement in 
the world, the writer may dwell upon 
the pain and sorrow of that conjunc- 
tion, or he may show us man opposing 
or actively accepting his role in “this 
hard star-adventure.” We are usually 
told that to emphasize the hero’s suf- 
fering is dramatically weaker than to 
emphasize his activity. This may be 
dogmatism. To a degree, every tragic 
subject presents a fresh problem to the 


*A paper read before the Cleveland section 
of the American Society for Aesthetics. 

1 La vie de Jean Racine (Paris, 1928), p. 135; 
quoted by Henri Chabot (ed.) in Phédre (Paris, 
n.d. [¢. 1935]), P- 79- 


artist. If his fable be that of a charac- 
ter struck by blows too hard for men to 
bear, the stress will of course be laid 
upon pathos and defeat, not upon 
the superhuman counterblows of which 
a Henley or a Browning could approve. 
Whether or not one accepts the view 
that tragedy is primarily a representa- 
tion of mankind’s suffering, one must 
agree that the tragic hero is often the 
victim of crushing and unmerited sor- 
row. Moreover, excessive stoicism can 
be no less destructive of tragedy than 
yielding passi-*ty. The heroes who tire- 
lessly reassert tu..ir indifference to ad- 
versity, never allowing a cry of pain to 
escape their lips;—such men may in- 
spire the greatest admiration of the mor- 
alist in us but can hardly move us deep- 
ly as spectators of tragedy. 


The world in which the hero suffers 
may conceivably be presented in any one 
of several ways. The playwright may 
suggest, first, that this world is essen- 
tially good, or secondly, that it is es- 
sentially evil. He may suggest, thirdly, 
that good and evil attain some sort of 
balance in the world structure. Fourth- 
ly, he may avoid any explicit postula- 
tion of universal good or universal evil, 
recording what he sees, but with a mini- 
mum of commentary. Fifthly, he may 
testify to his sense of the final incompre- 
hensibility of the world, and he may sug- 
gest that because he cannot understand 
it, it must therefore be evil. 


The Oresteia of Aeschylus illustrates 
the first of the attitudes I have listed: 
the belief that the world is essentially 
good. In Aeschylus we view a world 
dominated, as Gilbert Murray has said, 
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by the developed moral sense of Zeus. 
At the end of the great work, Athene 
stops the onflow of sin and expiation. 
Orestes, the creature of the gods, is 
justly exempted from further punish- 
ment. In the Middle Ages tragedy was 
not a form of drama. The tragic nar- 
rator was a Christian optimist; often he 
treated the fall of the hero as an in- 
stance of God’s punishment of wicked- 
ness; sometimes he viewed the catastro- 
phe as an example of Fortune’s blind- 
ness. Even the latter interpretation as- 
sumed that evil is merely a deprivation 
of good, as the Schoolmen would say; 
that Fortune operates by permission on- 
ly and in a sharply restricted area. 

Other tragedians—Euripides, Tour- 
neur, perhaps Maeterlinck—are basical- 
ly pessimistic. In Pelléas and Mélis- 
ande, a raisonneur comments on the 
heroine’s death in these words: “She was 
born without reason ... to die; and she 
dies without reason.”* Five of the plays 
of Euripides end in a sort of coda im- 
plying the inability of mankind to plan 
significantly for the future: 

Zeus dispenses many fates, 

And the gods perform what we never dreamed. 
The event we look for is not fulfilled, 

And the gods’ decrees are not as they seemed. 
Of this famous passage one might al- 
most say that Euripides is rejecting the 
doctrine of teleology — ra SoxnOévr’ ovx 
Oy. 

At least one important dramatist, 
Friedrich Hebbel, has seen the world as 
a battleground of dialectical opposites. 
Like most thoughtful Germans of his 
time, Hebbel had ben strongly influ- 
enced by Hegel. Hegel had _ pictured 
world conflict as the result of the emer- 
gence into the particular of various as- 
pects of the universal. When individ- 

2 Aeschylus: The Creator of Tragedy (Oxford, 
1940), pp. 200-206. 

3V, ii. 


4 Medea, Alcestis, Andromache, Bacchae, Hel- 
ena. 
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ual claims, whether personal or social, 
were pushed too far, the metaphysical 
unity of the world was disturbed. Hegel 
thought that such conflict finally issued 
in repose; the rationality of the “real” 
reasserted itself. Hebbel applied this for- 
mula to tragedy. “The dramatic dia- 
lectic,” he wrote, should be “injected 
not only into the characters but also di- 
rectly into the Idea itself.’”® In other 
words, dramatic conflict should have 
metaphysical as well as theatrical signi- 
ficance. But whereas Hegel’s dialectic 
was optimistic in tendency, Hebbel’s 
was not. At the end of Maria Magda- 
lena, when the conflict of the old order 
and the new has destroyed an entire 
family, one finds little reason to cele- 
brate the triumph of eternal rationality. 
Yet we cannot say that the play is blank- 
ly pessimistic; it rather suggests that the 
battle of good and evil never ends in 
complete victory for either force. 

Other great dramatists have seen life 
as a meaningful interplay of good and 
evil. In Goethe’s great drama, Mephis- 
topheles describes himself as “part of 
that power that always wills the bad 
and always works the good.”* Critics 
usually take the speech to mean that 
good and evil are in some sense neces- 
sary to each other, that in the course of 
time evil has been and will be prere- 
quisite to good, the darkness giving birth 
to light—‘Finsternis die sich das Licht 
gebar.”* One theorist, indeed, has 
maintained that all tragedy has this dia- 
lectical quality: “it is the very essence 
of tragedy,” he says, “that it presents 
evil only . . . to establish an inevitable 
order between it and good. .. .”’* 


5 From Hebbel’s Tagebiicher; quoted by Eric 
Bentley, The Playwright as Thinker (ew York, 
1946), pp. 105-106. 

6 Faust, Part One, II, v (Faust’s Study). 

7 Ibid. 

8 Henry A. Myers, “The Tragic Attitude to- 
ward Value,” The International Journal of Eth- 
ics, XLV (April, 1935), 346. 


Shakespeare illustrates my fourth cate- 
gory—the refusal to make definite phil- 
osophical commitments. He is the least 
doctrinaire of the great writers of tra- 
gedy. So faithfully does he reflect the 
thousand facets of man’s experience in 
nature, so closely does he listen to the 
vuices of men in their moments of cour- 
age, cowardice, glee, torture, fatuous- 
ness, profundity, rebelliousness, and re- 
signation that most attempts to enroll 
him in a specific intellectual tradition 
have failed miserably. Under the in- 
fluence of the dominant idealism of the 
nineteenth century, A. C. Bradley found 
considerable evidence of a metaphysical 
structure in Shakespeare’s tragedies. No 
better formulation of Shakespeare’s in- 
sights has been written. But there re- 
mains the question whether Shakespeare 
was as overtly philosophical as the great 
critic made him seem. 

Shakespeare has set down a multitude 
of aphorisms and pronouncements upon 
the state of the world, some of which 
have passed into the consciousness of all 
educated people who know the English 
language. 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player... .° 
We are such stuff 


As dreams are made on... 1° 

Thou hast nor youth nor age, 
But, as it were, an after-dinner’s sleep, 
Dreaming on both . . .11 


But should the eager theorist see in pas- 
sages such as these a gloomier Bishop 
Berkeley, let us say, a careful scholar 
will be prepared to show that Shakes- 
peare must be read in the light of Tu- 
dor authoritarianism, with its basis in 
Christian optimism. And he will be 
ready with some quotations. 

The heavens themselves, the planets, and this 

centre 


Observe degree, priority, and place, 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 


® Macbeth, ed. Craig, V, v, 24. 
10 The Tempest, IV, i, 156-157. 
11 Measure for Measure, III, i, 32-34. 
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Office, and custom, in all line of order.12 
There was a time when all the body's members 
Rebell'd against the belly .. . 

‘True is it, my incorporate friends,’ quoth he, 
“That I receive the general food at first, 
Which you do live upon; and fit it is; 

Because I aia the store-house and the shop 

Of the whole body. . . ."13 

Not all the water in the rough, rude sea 

Can wash the balm from an anointed king.!4 


Or if one cites Romeo and Juliet to 
prove Shakespeare’s belief in superna- 
tural influences upon mankind, a skep- 
tic may refer to the tough-minded real- 
ism of Cassius and Edward, who were 
not disposed to blame the stars for their 
difficulties. The soundest position to 
take regarding Shakespeare’s “‘philosoph- 
ical patterns” is that he did not subscribe 
to a particular school of thought but 
kept his eye on his subject and allowed 
his audience to make the inferences to 
which they were temperamentally in- 
clined. Although an understanding so 
vast as Shakespeare’s must have ended in 
affirmation, one may suggest that this 
was owing more to his plastic imagina- 
tion and hence to his control over his 
environment than to reasoned convic- 
tion. He who can name the evil in life 
as the “thousand natural shocks that 
flesh is heir to” has in no insignificant 
way transmuted that evil into good. 
For he has taken the ugliness and the 
pain, the troubling flux, of experience 
and by sovereign command has fixed it 
in an attitude of eternal and unforget- 
table beauty. 

The fifth of the alternatives I have 
mentioned is the presentation of the 
world as inscrutable and thus as evil 
for man if not in its essential nature. 
This position differs from outright pes- 
simism in that it does not so positively 
assert the malevolence of the gods or 
whatever forces may have usurped their 

12 Troilus and Cressida, I, iii, 85-88. 


13 Coriolanus, I, i, 101-140. 
14 Richard I1, Ill, ii, 54-55. 
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dominion. Most tragic writers reveal, 
at moments, their perplexity and grief 
in the face of the questions that disturb 
all sensitive men. In Aeschylus as in 
Euripides we recognize, at times, a baf- 
flement in the tragic vision of human 
destiny. Hebbel’s Maria Magdalena 
ends with Antony’s admission, “I don’t 
understand the world any more,” and 
we do not feel that the author has been 
wholly able to dissociate himself from 
that conclusion. But the writer’s sense 
of mystery may assume a much more 
prominent place than it does in this 
play. It may even cause him, in W. 
Macneile Dixon’s phrase, to “prostrate 
[himself] before the unknown.’ In- 
deed Professor Dixon seems to believe 
that this is the pre-eminently tragic po- 
sition—one of prostration. Without 
debating the point here, one may remark 
that if the greatness of tragedy is com- 
mensurate with the feeling of mystery 
it communicates, the work of Maeter- 
linck would have to be accepted as a 
very lofty summit in the tragic land- 
scape. In Maeterlinck’s essays one fre- 
quently encounters a phrase which 
might be taken as the emblem of his 
tragedies: the phrase is “Je ne_ sais 
quoi.” 

In labeling the meaning of tragedy as 
a “position,” one is in danger of foisting 
upon the writer a philosophy of which 
he is largely innocent. By sketching 
five alternative ways of looking at the 
world through tragedy, I do not imply 
any scientific standing for the classifica- 
tion. One philosophical attitude often 
merges imperceptibly with another. We 
cannot pretend that all tragic attitudes 
may be neatly placed in a static frame- 
work. Moreover, the five alternatives 
are not the only conceivable alternatives. 
For example, one could imagine a tra- 


15 Tragedy (London, 1924), p. 38. 
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gedy which asserted that the world is 
neither good nor evil and that, in the 
words of Sidney Hook, “the shape of the 
future depends on man’s intelligence, 
courage, and luck.’"® But one might 
question whether so eminently practical 
an attitude comports with tragedy, 
whether a man with such a point of view 
would have much patience with tragedy. 

At this time the question will natur- 
ally arise: is one view of the world as 
valid for tragedy as another? The play- 
wright is not primarily a philosopher, 
and the merit of his tragedy is not solely 
dependent upon the correctness of his 
answer to the philosophical question 
implicit in his play. If a logicai positiv- 
ist were to prove that Hegel’s idealism 
is untenable and even “meaningless” 
from the fashionable semantic stand- 
point, it would not follow that a tragedy 
based on Hegelianism is of little or no 
artistic merit. Without making an ex- 
clusive claim for one of the tragic views 
I have outlined, I should like to offer a 
test for the validity of a particular view 
in a particular play. The test is this: 
Does the view or attitude tend to reduce 
the hero of the play to a creature of 
negligible significance, or is it conducive 
to a vision of man seen at his best by the 
best men? If, for example, tragedy pic- 
tures a world so evil, so chaotic, that 
loyalty, courage, and honesty have no 
opportunity to make themselves felt, 
then tragedy fails of its purpose. 

If, on the other hand, the dramatist 
places his hero in a setting less exten- 
sive than the world itself, there is dan- 
ger that, however attractive he may be, 
he will not be tragic. We must feel the 
hero’s significance, not merely in rela- 
tion to his family, his community, or 
his country, but under the aspect of 
eternity. In a preface to The Death of 


16 Review of The Perennial Scope of Philos 
ophy, by Karl Jaspers, The New York Times 
Book Review, January 15, 1950, p. 6. 
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a Salesman" Arthur Miller has said that 
tragedy presents man’s “struggle to at- 
tain dignity” and that his ‘destruction 
in the attempt posits a wrong or an evil 
in his environment.” In tragedy, says 
Mr. Miller, “the discovery of the moral 
law ... is not the discovery of some ab- 
stract or metaphysical quantity.” The 
wrong in the environment is ‘‘a condi- 
tion which suppresses man, perverts the 
flowing out of his love and creative in- 
stinct.” And we get the impression that 
if the wrong is corrected by political ac- 
tion, the tragic will cease to exist. But 
Miller’s play shows that his analysis is 
false. Although Death of a Salesman 
moves its audiences, it fails as tragedy 
because Miller fails to understand the 
metaphysical basis of tragedy. He has 
placed Willy Loman before a shallow 
background of American superficiality, 
commercialism, and greed, and not all 
the piety and wit of the scene designer 
can disguise the melancholy fact. 

In asking that tragedy create a vision 
of man as seen at his best by the best 
men, we recognize that “best” is suscep- 
tible of widely varying interpretations, 
but this does not render the test useless. 
By pronouncing the very words of the 
test, we are implicitly asserting that man 
is the creature who values—who evalu- 
ates himself, other men, and the world 
in which they live: “this goodly frame” 
or this “‘sterile promontory.” 

Tragedy, then, at the very least, has 
to do with man as valued and valuing. 
But what do we mean by “values?” Are 
we speaking the language of the idealist, 
or of the pragmatic naturalist? For an 
idealist like Professor Urban of Yale 
value is a function, an aspect, of the 
world itself.* The values are “there” 


17 The New York Times, February 27, i949 
Section II, p. 1. 

18 Wilbur Marshall Urban, The Intelligible 
World: Metaphysics and Value (New York, 


1929), P. 142. 
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and are to be acknowledged. Truth is a 
value. Existence is a value. Existence is 
better than non-existence. ‘“Io be or not 
to be” is therefore not the question, If 
we say that a picture is beautiful, we are 
making a value-judgment; we are ac- 
knowledging that the picture is “worth 
existing” or “ought to be.” 

For John Dewey such a description of 
value is unreal, or as he would say, 
“mentalistic.” In one of his later works, 
the Theory of Valuation, he attacks the 
theory “which denies implicitly or ex- 
plicitly that desires have anything to do 
with ‘final values’ unless and until they 
are subjected to the external control ot 
a priori, absolute ends as standards and 
ideals for their valuation.”?® Mr. Dewey 
would rescue the theory of value from 
the idealists on the one hand and from 
the unreconstructed materialists on the 
other. Values, he would urge, are al- 
ways connected with human desires and 
cannot be found in the “a priori blue;” 
but not all desires, he says, function 
equally as valuations. “The proposi- 
tion in which any object adopted as end- 
in-view is statable (or explicitly stated) 
is warranted in just the degree to which 
existing conditions have been surveyed 
and appraised in their capacity as 
means.”?° More briefly, an end cannot 
be judged apart from the means leading 
to it; the end does not justify the means. 
Moreover, a desire is not truly valua- 
tional unless the valuer is prepared to 
go out and get, or at least pursue, the 
object of his desire. Mr. Dewey puts a 
low valuation on idle dreams. 

What can the student of tragedy 
learn from Urban and Dewey? From 
Urban he can learn at least a scorn for 
the arrogant claims of the pseudo-scien- 
tist who would reduce value to emotion 
and emotion to a series of twitches. 


19 (Chicago, 1947), p. 56. 
20 T[bid., p. 25. 
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Values make up an inalienable part of 
human life. As Urban says, to main- 
tain “that it is precisely the tragedy of 
thought that the most valuable things 
have no value as reality would be, in- 
deed, to enunciate the perfection of trag- 
edy if it were not rather the perfection 
of nonsense.”’*! 

In Dewey the student of tragedy will 
find confirmation of the idealist’s de- 
fense of valuation as a meaningful ac- 
tivity. He will also find an exemplary 
refusal to talk vaguely on a topic which 
has inspired a good deal of vagueness. 
But he will also come to suspect that 
Mr. Dewey would probably deplore the 
valuing habits of some great tragic he- 
roes and, perhaps, of their creators as 
well. One suspects that he would con- 
sider Hamlet, Faust, and even Antigone 
unduly “mentalistic.” Both Hamlet and 
Faust are given to futile yearning. And 
Antigone devotes herself to a pious task 
which can never be accomplished: the 
burial of her brother Polynices. To 
paraphrase Dewey, she has not surveyed 
existing conditions and appraised them 
in their capacity as means. 


Dewey’s theory of valuation can just- 
ify the tragic dramatist’s attempt to 
make value-judgments but does not help 
the reader to estimate the value-judg- 
ments in a specific tragedy. Tragedy not 
only presupposes the reality of values but 
contains implicit value-propositions. 
These are inevitably idealistic in ten- 
dency and cannot always be empirically 
verifiable, cannot always be harnessed to 
brute fact. In Antony and Cleopatra, 
after Antony has died, Cleopatra dreams 
of him: 

His legs bestrid the ocean; his rear’d arm 


Crested the world; his voice was propertied 
As all the tuned spheres. . . .22 


When Dolabella doubts that such a man 


1 Urban, op. cit., p. 74. 
2V, ii, 82-84. 


could ever have existed, Cleopatra re- 
plies: 

. nature wants stuff 
To vie strange forms with fancy, yet to imagine 
An Antony were nature’s piece ‘gainst fancy, 
Condemning shadows quite. . . .23 


Nature may lack the material to em- 
body such an Antony as Cleopatra 
dreams of; but Cleopatra maintains 
that the real Antony was greater than 
the dream. Moreover, her magnificent 
words help to create the “true” Antony 
of the play, an image of greatness which 
is perhaps the most important meaning 
of the tragedy. Cleopatra is speaking in 
hyperbole. Her imagery enlarges An- 
tony; indeed it adds a dimension to her 
own being. To imagine a tragic hero is 
not fanciful; for the tragic hero is na- 
ture imagining the metaphysical—na- 
ture become conscious of itself and 
knowing by introspection the direction 
in which it wishes to go. 

One who believes that tragedy is a 
valid commentary on the life of man is 
forced to believe in metaphysics. Other- 
wise what place is there for the “mental- 
istic’ emotions of disinterested admira- 
tion, pity, and fear? A_ biologist once 
told me that he could perceive no 
justification for the emotion of pity. 
But another biologist has written: “A 
great gift—some might say divine— 
comes to the ‘self’ when perceiving cer- 
tain suffering external to itself it so re- 
acts to it that that suffering becomes its 
own. Tragedy represents con- 
scious suffering and represents man great- 
ly opposing or greatly accepting it. And 
when that representation is compassion- 
ate, tragedy is indeed, as Nietzsche would 
say, a metaphysical activity. 

The approach to tragedy must be 
through the metaphysical. For tragedy 
represents the action and passion of a 

23 V, ii, 97-100. 


24Sir Charles Sherrington, Man on His Na 
ture (New York, 1941), p. 386. 
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sufferer who has attained consciousness 
and who, as a conscious self, cannot be 
reduced to spatial and sensuous terms. 
Secondly, a tragedy is the work of a be- 
ing who has attained compassion—an 
attitude that by some strange alchemy 
reverses the ancient law of the tooth and 
the claw. And finally, tragedy is wit- 
nessed by men capable of disinterested 
admiration, pity, and fear. The tragic 
world—whether it be good, evil, or oth- 
erwise—is the world of these men. 

Although insisting upon the valua- 
tional and metaphysical character of 
tragedy, this paper makes no attempt to 
subsume the art under some such cate- 
gory as being, essence, or substance. We 
began by saying that tragedy is a record 
of man’s involyment in a world keenly 
sensed, though but partly understood. 
There is no proof that mind exists apart 
from a physical setting, and there is cer- 
tainly no proof that tragedy exists apart 
from man. 

In his latest book Aesthetics (1949) 
James K. Feibleman discusses the mean- 
ing of tragedy in this vein: “Nothing 
exists forever; everything eventually 
runs into conflicts and contradictions 
and hence must perish. The perishing 
comes as an indication that value is not 
unlimited, and because it is not unlimit- 
ed, it must come to an end. Tragedy is 
the recognition of the fact that even 
limited value (and all actual value is 
limited value) is value just as much as 
unlimited value would be, only it is not 
as much of value. The tragedy is that 
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no values less than infinite value are 
allowed to remain actual more than a 
limited time.”*> At this point the baf- 
fled reader may be ready to cry out that 
if this is tragedy, then what the world 
needs is more good comedy. But in Mr. 
Feibleman’s view, although man may be 
a tragic subject, tragedy does not need 
man. For “tragedy is not exclusively hu- 
man... .”°6 But if tragedy is at times 
non-human, then for whom or what is 
it tragic? Few of us will be deeply mov- 
ed by the passing of abstract actuality 
into abstract possibility. In espousing 
axiological realism, Mr. Feibleman seems 
to have reached an altitude more rarefied 
than that inhabited by Hegel himself. 
For Hegel maintained that art “repre- 
sents even the highest ideas in sensuous 
forms,’?? that the mind of the artist rec- 
onciles the ideal and the material. 


The metaphysical element in tragedy 
is not to be found in the Absolute or in 
the realm of possibility. It is to be found 
in the mind of man and in his relation 
to his vast world. Tragedy has little use 
for universals bereft of instances. The 
instances abound. The loyalty of An- 
tigone, Hamlet, and Mrs. Alving; the 
pride of Oedipus, Lear, and the Master 
Builder—these are what constitute the 
universality of tragedy. 


25 James K. Feibleman, Aesthetics (New York, 
1949), Pp. 64. 

26 Ibid., p. 73. 

27 The Introduction to Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Fine Art, trans. Bosanquet (London, 1886), 


49. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL DISCRIMINATES 


J. EDWIN CULBERTSON 
Indiana University 


Why are many of the professional 
theatre schools reluctant to accept new 
students who have had previous training 
in our university theatres? This annoy- 
ing truth came to light as a by-product 
of a recent survey made by a member of 
the Guidance Committee of the Ameri- 
can Educational Theatre Association. 
Interviews revealed that none of these 
schools has a guidance program and 
there is little interest in the problem of 
student guidance. However, the alarm- 
ing discovery was that the directors be- 
littled the theatre training program as 
developed in most of our universities. 

None of the six schools has an educa- 
tional requirement for entrance. Not 
even a high school diploma is required. 
Five of the directors believe that univer- 
sity training of any type is an unneces- 
sary delay in a student’s professional 
progress. The sixth director said that 
she wished her students to bring into 
acting all the educational and cultural 
experiences to which they had been sub- 
jected. These might or might not in- 
clude dramatic training during the time 
that the student had been enrolled in a 
university program. 

In most drama schools connected with 
universities, the primary aim is educa- 
tional and cultural rather than profes- 
sional. Certainly all university drama 
schools are interested in “good theatre,” 
and the basic principles of good theatre 
should be the same on the university 
campus as on the straw-hat circuit or 
metropolitan Manhattan. If the profes- 
sional and university drama units can 
find common ground with “good thea- 
tre,” then why this discrimination? 

First, we are told that our university 


drama schools stress theory above par- 
ticipation. We are told that we have de- 
veloped too many side-shows and have 
neglected the main attraction that 
should take place under the big tent. 
The professional schools imply that we 
have dissected acting until we have lost 
the Gestalt. We have become so en- 
grossed with “the power and the glory 
of the human diaphragm” that we have 
eliminated simplicity. When our stu- 
dents act, the grinding of the gears is 
audible. We have overlooked the adage 
that “great art conceals art,’ that when 
something is well done, one is not aware 
of the method by which it was accom- 
plished. 

Secondly, we are told that our meth- 
ods are antiquated. Too much atten- 
tion is given to the production of “‘beau- 
tiful” vowel sounds, and not enough to 
the communication of an idea or the 
projection of an emotion. ‘Too many 
students emerge from the university 
drama schools with a type of diction 
which could be utilized only in a second- 
rate Shakespearean company. Good 
speech should be good speech anywhere 
one hears it, whether it be on the radio, 
on the stage, on the lecture platform or 
in casual conversation. We must accept 
the fact that some of our university- 
trained students develop a peculiar type 
of so-called ‘‘stage diction’’ which iso- 
lates rather than integrates them in a 
cast. 

Thirdly, we are told that our gradu- 
ates lack humility. Our students come to 
New York with a handful of rave no- 
tices in their little wet palms. These 
evaluations were probably by 
friends on the staff of the college news- 
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paper or written by the society editor of 
the local daily. The student’s ego is as- 
tronomically inflated. He has a Bache- 
lor of Arts in Drama which he waves at 
all of the casting offices and the direct- 
ors of the professional schools. He knows 
because he has been graduated. He for- 
gets the true meaning of Commence- 
ment; he should be ready to commence 
his learning but his ego will not permit 
it. One acting teacher in a professional 
school said that it usually took him two 
years to destroy this attitude, and in 
some cases two years was not enough. 
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Most of us working in university thea- 
tre believe that the professional school 
leaders are prejudiced, that they do not 
understand our problems. We feel that 
they are making hasty generalizations 
based ‘on a few specific instances, that 
they are assuming that cases which are 
exemplary are also typical. Result? They 
belittle the work of our university thea- 
tres, and show a preference for students 
that we have not trained. 


Surely something can and should be 
done to stop this discrimination. 
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THE VITAL PRINCIPLE IN PLAYWRITING* 


KENNETH MACGOWAN 
University of California at Los Angeles 


. if there is no complication and suspense 
in the action, it cannot be other than a poor 
play. —Goldoni 


Every theorist of playwrighting seeks 
to find the one vital principle of the 
art, the single essence of craftmanship, 
that is the secret of effective dramaturgy. 
Like the alchemist, he is in quest of the 
sovereign remedy, he is seeking the elix- 
ir that will transmute the dross of action 
into the gold of dramatic success, and 
prolong indefinitely the life-span of a 
play. Though there is almost infinite 
variety in the thousands upon thousands 
of plays that have won an audience, 
though they follow many different pat- 
terns and seem to owe their success to 
many different factors, the theorist still 
seeks—and finds—the principle, the es- 
sence, the rule, the law, that sways and 
animates them all. One writer finds it 
in the conflict of two wills, another in 
unity of action, another in crisis and 
climax. I must confess that I am no ex- 
ception. I, too, have my favorite piece 
of playmaking machinery. 


I find only one factor that is common 
to all plays and sets a play apart from 
other forms of literary fiction. That 
factor is complication. It is not of prime 
importance in every play. Its skilful use 
will not alone save poor material, and 
make a silken purse out of a sow’s ear. 
But it is present in all plays because it 
is a device which creates the suspense 
that “holdeth old men from the chim- 
ney corner” and keeps them happily af- 
fixed to a seat in a theatre. It makes an 


*This is a chapter from a book in prepara- 
tion entitled A Primer of Playwriting. 


audience worry—which is the chief pur- 
pose of drama so far as technique goes. 
Suspense is an end, not a means. 
When Archer doubted that conflict was 
always and invariably the cause of sus- 
pense, he turned to crisis as the explana- 
tion. He saw that one crisis was not 
enough, that the drama was the art of 
crises. One crisis must succeed another. 
The means, which he did not point out, 
are complications—not one but many, 
a new complication to make each crisis. 


CoMPLICATIONS—PLURAL 


Lope de Vega wrote: “Do not permit 
the untying of the plot until reaching 
the last scene; for the crowd, knowing 
what the end is will turn its face to the 
door and its shoulder to what it has 
awaited three hours face to face.” He 
might also have said that no simple and 
single knot in the thread of drama—in 
other words, no one conflict, no one 
crisis—can hold an audience in its seat 
for a whole evening. Playgoers are easily 
bored; they must be held by mounting 
suspense. New crises, borne of complica- 
tions, provide this. 

Kenneth P. Rowe, who, in his Write 
That Play, recognizes and emphasizes 
the power of the complication, points 
out the need of three basic specimens. 
First, there is “the complication precipi- 
tating the attack,”” which means the com- 


plication that creates the first crisis, the 


first scene of tension and drama. Next, 
he lists “the crucial complication,” 
which, I presume, sets off the climactic 
scene. Last, he speaks of “the resolving 
complication,” which ends the climax 
and, usually, the play. But Rowe recog- 
nizes that there must be many more com- 
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plications within the plot, each creating 
a crisis. Complications “are the stuff of 
which the bulk of the drama structurally 
is built.” A series of complications pro- 
duces a series of crises, and, of course, 
the crises must mount in intensity, and 
all the complications and crises must 
fit a single, over-all pattern of steadily 
developing emotional interest. 


Must Be OrGANIC 


Since a play must seem to move for- 
ward without either the assistance or 
interference of the author, the complica- 
tions must not appear to be convenient- 
ly dragged in. The course of action must 
seem logical and self-contained to the 
very end. Therefore, as Arthur Edwin 
Krows has said, in his Playwriting for 
Profit, ‘““The sort of action that has to 
reach out every now and then for an out- 
side complication to keep it going can 
move only by fits and starts and cannot 
have full cumulative strength.” Compli- 
cations are actually contrived by the 
playwright, but he must not let this be 
evident. 

At the beginning of a play, almost 
anything is possible; the audience grants 
the author the right to set up in the 
first act whatever materials he may need. 
After the first act, he introduces im- 
portant new material at his peril; he 
may safely do so, only if he takes pains 
to make it seem to fit in with the devel- 
oping pattern of the play. If he is wise, 
he will foreshadow the material in some 
fashion by introducing earlier in the 
play the characters who will later con- 
vey it. Nobody objects because Ibsen 
interrupts the happy Christmas atmos- 
phere of the first act of A Doll’s House 
to let us know that Nora has deceived 
her husband by secretly borrowing 
money. The audience is not upset—ex- 
cept emotionally, which is most desir- 
able—when it learns within the last ten 
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minutes of the act that Nora had com- 
mitted a forgery to get the money. If 
these complications had suddently crop- 
ped out in the second or the third acts, 
however, the audience would have re- 
belled at such contrivances. The influ- 
ence that Mrs. Linde and Dr. Rank have 
on the course of the second and third 
acts of A Doll’s House is readily ac- 
cepted because they were introduced 
earlier in the play. 


Romeo and Juliet gives us interesting 
examples of complications, both good 
and bad. The first, of course, is that the 
son and the daughter of two feuding 
families fall in love on a chance meet- 
ing at a ball. The next complication— 
when Romeo hears Juliet confessing to 
the stars that she loves him—is sheer 
wilful accident helped by an overheard 
soliloquy; but this obvious contrivance 
comes soon enough to make us accept 
it. Shakespeare then throws an added 
difficulty in the way of the secretly mar- 
ried lovers by having Romeo kill Ty- 
balt, a cousin of Juliet. This complica- 
tion is most ingeniously handled. In the 
very first scene of the play the Prince 
of Verona has banned on pain of death 
all brawls between the rival families. 
In the second scene the author has es- 
tablished the fiery Tybalt as hating Ro- 
meo for his intrusion at the ball. Shake- 
speare makes the killing of Tybalt doub- 
ly acceptable: first he has Romeo try to 
avoid a duel with his new kinsman; 
next, he allows impetuous Mercutio to 
take the quarrel on himself and be slain; 
only then does the playwright let Romeo 
come to blows with Tybalt and kill 
him. This complication causes the ban- 
ishment of Romeo. The next complica- 
tion is the decision of Juliet’s parents 
to marry her to Paris, which is prepared 
for in the second scene of the play. Fol- 
lowing this, Shakespeare brings in the 
potent drug—as preposterous as it is 
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unprepared for—that will stop the wed- 
ding by making Juliet appear for a time 
to be dead. Friar Lawrence writes a let- 
ter to Romeo in Mantua telling him to 
return to Verona and rescue Juliet from 
the tomb, but—and here comes the 
worst sort of complication, because it is 
mere accident—the letter miscarries and 
Romeo hears only of Juliet’s death and 
burial. Resolving complications rapidly 
ensue. Romeo encounters and kills Pa- 
ris at the tomb. He drinks poison over 
Juliet’s body. She awakes too late, and 
stabs herself. Peace between the Capu- 
lets and Montagues! 


Watch carefully in all the plays you 
see or read, and you will find that com- 
plications play a vital part. In a rare 
few—The Cherry Orchard, and The 
Lower Depths, for instance—they may 
be very slight. Liliom has only one more 
than the major three that Rowe pre- 
scribed. The “precipitating complica- 
tion” is that Julie and not Marie decides 
to stay over night with Liliom. The 
“crucial complication”—a double one— 
is that Liliom, learning he is to be a 
father, decides on a robbery and bungles 
it. The final “resolving complication” 
is that Liliom, true to his nature, slaps 
his little daughter instead of doing her a 
kindness, and goes back to hell, while 
his wife tells us at last—in one of the 
most beautiful, touching, and significant 
last lines of any play—of how she has 
always loved and understood Liliom. 

THe me—has it ever happened 


to you—has anyone ever hit you—without hurt- 
ing you in the least? 

Juve. Yes, my child. It has happened to me, 
too. 

[There is a pause.] 

Tue Cuiwp. Is it possible for some one to hit 
you— hard like that—real loud and hard—and 
not hurt you at all? 

Juve. It is possible, dear—that someone may 
beat you and beat you and beat you—and not 
hurt you at all— 
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Sometimes complications are purely 
mechanical, though within the bounds 
of plausibility—as, for instance, the or- 
ders to move up to the fighting front 
that twice arrive conveniently in What 
Price Glory? In Ah, Wilderness! a few 
complications move the plot ahead a bit, 
but they are relatively unimportant com- 
pared with the author’s pleasant and 
observant vaudeville of human nature 
at the turn of the century. 


Very rarely, complications develop 
from new characters. In Galsworthy’s 
Escape only the character of the convict 
who breaks prison runs throughout the 
play, and his encounter with each new 
group of people brings a fresh compli- 
cation, while some of the episodes carry 
small complications for the other char- 
acters. In the fourth scene, at the inn, 
and in the last, two, at the home of the 
spinsters and at the church, the en- 
trances of various people produce fine 
suspense through intricate complica- 
tions. 


THE “OBLIGATORY SCENE” 


There has been a good deal of twad- 
dle about the discovery of Sarcey, the 
French critic, of the scéne a_ faire, 
which Archer translated as the “obliga- 
tory scene.” This is a scene that is sup- 
posed to be made absolutely necessary 
by the general pattern of the plot. Ac- 
cording to Archer it is one “which the 
audience (more or less clearly and con- 
sciously) foresees and desires, and the 
absence of which it may with reason re- 
sent.”” The playgoer is supposed to look 
forward eagerly to the big clash between 
hero and villain. Actually, the obliga- 
tory scene is seldom accurately antici- 
pated. In student work it is sometimes 
discovered or recognized through ab- 
sence. The obligatory scene is almost 
invariably produced by a complication, 
just as it is put off by other complica- 
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tions. If this were not so, the play would 
be over in fifteen minutes. In Hamlet 
it is postponed through the whole play 
and it comes about only because the 
King plots the hero’s murder clumsily. 
In A Doll’s House it is the result of the 
husband’s saying, in the last act, “Nora, 
I am saved!” instead of, “Nora, you are 
saved!” 


SURPRISE AND SUSPENSE UNITED 


There has also been a good deal of 
talk about suspense versus surprise, and 
here, too, the complication is important. 
Surprise, while arresting and exciting, 
is never as valuable, generally speaking, 
as suspense. Surprise is gone with the 
wind, while suspense lives on and on. 
The Greeks valued surprise highly in 
their “peripeties,” their scenes where— 
usually because of word brought by a 
messenger—the fortunes of the hero 
were completely reversed. But since their 
day surprise has fallen into disfavor as a 
dramatic device. Synge must have smiled 
a little superiorly when he read a letter 
in which Yeats wrote, “Surprise . . . is 
what is necessary. Surprise, and then 
more surprise, and that is all.” Yeats 
should have read Schlegel: “Whoever is 
struck down in a moment, I can only 
pity for the moment. But how if I ex- 
pect the blow, how if I see the storm 
brewing for some time about my head 
or his?” 

I mention surprise versus suspense at 
this point only because a complication 
usually carries both values, and in a 
complication surprise is most commonly 
and successfully used. The first effect 
of a complication is the shock of the un- 
expected. The next—which follows im- 
mediately—is enduring and rewarding 
suspense, suspense that carries the play 
on until the next shock is necessary. 


The “strong curtain” is a theatrical 
custom more honored in the breach, 
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these days, than in the observance. ‘The 
surprise of complication is usually the 
basis of a strong curtain-line. Modern 
plays seldom begin or end with such 
powerful complications as the first ap- 
pearance of the Ghost or the exchange of 
the “unbated and envenom’d” foil and 
the Queen’s drinking from the poisoned 
cup. As a matter of fact, Shakespeare 
did not bring down his curtain on the 
deaths of Laertes, Gertrude, Claudius, 
and Hamlet. A Scribe or a Sardou 
would have gone for such a curtain. 


THe TuReEE-LEGGED STOOL 


There is a very ingenious form of com- 
plication which is so rare that, if used at 
all, it is almost certain to be used for a 
strong curtain. An old form of this oc- 
curs in a play of Scribe’s. Discussing the 
responsibilities of the confessional, a 
middle-aged priest in a small town tells 
a casual acquaintance that the first man 
he confessed revealed he was a murderer. 
An important character in the play—a 
man of the priest’s own age who had left 
the town and made his fortune in Paris 
—-now enters, and in the course of con- 
versation, says to the priest’s friend some- 
thing like this: “I have a very warm feel- 
ing for Father Jean, for when he was a 
young priest and just come here to this 
parish, I was the first man he confessed.” 

Augustus Thomas once described this 
device as the “three-legged stool.” An 
audience is given two facts; then it learns 
a third, and, by a sort of miracle, it finds 
a new and surprising structure standing 
before it. Thomas cited the end of the 
first act of William C. De Mille’s play 
of some forty years ago The Woman. 
The scene is a hotel lobby in Washing- 
ton. A reactionary boss from New York 
and his son-in-law, governor of that state, 
are discussing a young, liberal congress- 
man who is making trouble for their 
“interests.” The governor says that he 
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has learned that the congressman has 
had an affair with a married woman. 
They pian to discover who the woman 
is and to use this to intimidate him. Just 
before they leave the lobby, the gover- 
nor telephones to his wife in New York 
to let her know that he is returning by 
the night train. The number that he 
calls is an odd and memorable one: Pla- 
za 1001. After they have gone, the con- 
gressman appears with a friend and sup- 
porter, who tells him that the senator 
believes he has caught the congressman 
in an “affair.” As soon as the friend 
leaves, the congressman goes to a wall 
phone to warn the woman. He calls 
Plaza 1001. 

The “three-legged stool” is an obvious 
device and very difficult to work out, 
but if it can be used at all, it is most ef- 
fective. If you are writing a serious dra- 
ma, you must be careful that its use 
does not seem a mere piece of theatrical- 
ism. It should be employed subtly and 
discreetly. 


DRAMATIC vs. NARRATIVE WRITING 


The difference between dramatic and 
narrative writing has not, I think, been 
completely or effectively explained. For 
two years I tried earnestly and not very 
successfully to convey it to my playwrit- 
ing classes. Then I found what I think 
is the key to the matter. 


There are certain very obvious and 
superficial differences. For example, it 
is harder to write good plays than good 
novels. Bernard Shaw had some fun 
with Arnold Bennett when he was rash 
enough to observe that “one reason why 
a play is easier to write than a novel” 
is because “a play is shorter than a 
novel.” Shaw replied “It is; and so is 
the Bible shorter than the London Di- 
rectory. ‘Excuse the length of my letter,’ 
said Pascal, ‘I had no time to write a 
short one.’”” Shaw then took the nine 
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speeches and seventy-eight words of the 
scene between Macbeth and Macduff in 
the last act of Macbeth—‘‘one of the 
shortest, most intense, and most famous 
scenes in English dramatic literature’— 
and turned it into twenty-five hundred 
words “in the style of my friends Bennett 
and Wells and Galsworthy,” which really 
became a happy burlesque. 

The important difference is not that 
a play is shorter or more condensed or 
harder to write, or that a novel may have 
long descriptions, dozens or even hun- 
dreds of characters, philosophizings by 
the author as well as the characters, or 
that it may be written in the first per- 
son, simply and directly or through the 
“stream of consciousness” technique. 

The difference is partly that, because 
the play is shorter, it must pack more of 
plot and character into fewer words, 
and, because it is thus in danger of over- 
taxing and confusing an audience that 
cannot stop and think or read over 
again, the play must have greater imme- 
diate clarity and the plot must be pre- 
sented with much more unity. 


Archer got nearer the mark when he 
wrote: “The drama may be called the 
art of crisis, as fiction is the art of grad- 
ual developments.” Archer came still 
closer with this: ‘““Most great novels em- 
brace considerable segments of many 
lives; whereas the drama gives us only 
the culminating points—or shall we say 
the intersecting culminations?—[ of] two 
or three destinies.” 

The secret lies in the words “inter- 
secting culminations.” They mean the 
effect of one life or one character upon 
another. “Culminations’” sounds as if 


we had reached the last third or per- 
haps the very end-climax of a play. But 
by looking at many, many plays from 
Oedipus to The Death of a Salesman 
you will see that a drama is usually so 
condensed and so unified in action and 
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often in time that the “intersecting” of 
lives at any point in a play does indeed 
some close to the “culminations” of 
those lives so far as their existence in the 
theatre is concerned. 


This is a rather special and highbrow 
way of getting around to my real point 
about the dramatic versus the narrative. 
I used to try to describe the unique form 
of a play as a story that is like the wheel 
of a car moving forward, with one point 
on the circumference bounding up and 
ahead and coming to earth again in a 
series of arcs of movement. I used to 
try to show that a plot spins ahead in 
more rapid and complex gyrations with 
a succession of new forces whipping it 
on. All the time, I was looking for 
something that is implied in Archer’s 
“intersecting culminations” and is ac- 
tually made concrete in the word “com- 
plications.” 


Novels have complications, of course, 
but the novel does not depend on them 
as does the drama. Again the reason is 
the greater condensation of the play 
and the greater necessity for packing 
more material and more exciting mate- 
rial into a small space of time and ac- 
tion. 


Complications play a more or less im- 
portant part in all plays; they are the 
life-blood of gg g9/100% of them. Ex- 
amine for yourself The Death of a Sales- 
man and see how complications out of 
the past or forming in the present ap- 
pear, press forward, and pile up to seal 
—and to explain—the fate of Willy Lo- 
man. Apply the same sort of analysis to 
All My Sons, Born Yesterday, State of 
the Union, Watch on the Rhine, The 
Philadelphia Story, Mourning Becomes 
Electra, The Swan, Leah Kleschna, Sag 
Harbor, The School for Scandal, Tar- 
tuffe, Twelfth Night, and back to Oedi- 
pus, and you will see how steadily and 
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completely the use of complications 
stamps the drama for its own. 

The student should test his play to 
see if it has enough complications. At 
the end of each scene or act he should 
ask himself whether the audience will 
be worrying and what it will be worry- 
ing about. If it will not be worrying at 
all, or if it will be worrying about some- 
thing not very important, then he needs 
a new complication, something really 
worth worrying over. 


IBsEN’s oF COMPLICATIONS 


My sense of the prime importance of 
the complication came through reading 
and seeing Ibsen’s A Doll’s House once 
more. I suppose it could have been one 
of a number of other plays that I might 
have read or seen at the time, but it was 
Ibsen’s elaborate and consummate use 
of the complication that made me con- 
scious of the determining part it plays 
in the dramatic form. Let me analyze 
the first act to let you see how complica- 
tion works: 

The scene opens on a happy family at 
Christmas. A Victorian family: Nora, a 
wife treated as a charming doll, Torvald, 
a dominant and handsome husband full 
of budgetary caution though he has just 
been made manager of a bank. Enter a 
widow, an old and long-absent friend of 
Nora’s, Mrs. Linde, and we learn the fol- 
lowing facts. At the start of Nora’s mar- 
riage, her husband had been desperately 
ill, and had had to go to a warmer cli- 
mate to recover. The doctor said Torvald 
should not be alarmed by being told the 
truth, so Nora had to borrow the money 
for the trip secretly and without her 
husband’s consent—an illegal proceeding 
at that time. Here is the first complica- 
tion, for Torvald will be furious if he 
finds out. We learn that a dubious 
character named Krogstad, whom Mrs. 
Linde once knew, has a job in the bank, 
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and that Torvald will give Mrs. Linde 
a position there. Krogstad enters and 
we find that he is the man from whom 
Nora borrowed the money. We learn 
further that he fears he may lose his job 
to Mrs. Linde or through Torvald’s for- 
mer antagonism towards him. With a 
covert threat he presses Nora to protect 
him in his job. This complication is 
topped by Krogstad’s exposure to the 
audience that Nora forged her dead 
father’s signature as security for the 
loan. “If I lose my position . . . you shall 
lose yours with me.” Re-enter Torvald, 
who has seen Krogstad leave. At first 
Nora denies his visit. Upon her admis- 
sion that he has been there and the be- 
ginning of a plea for Krogstad, ‘Torvald 
says he will discharge the man, reads 
her a moral lecture on the evil influence 
a deceitful mother may have on_ her 
children—which, he says, had accounted 
for Krogstad’s “‘fall”—and asserts his 
complete aversion to anyone guilty of 
deceit. Nora learns, thereby, how un- 
stable her happy marriage is; Krogstad 
has threatened to expose her forgery, 
yet, if this danger is averted, she will be 
living a deceit and be unfit to mother 


her children. Not yet abjuring the solil- 
oquy, Ibsen ends the act with Nora cry- 
ing: “No, no—it isn’t true. It’s impos- 
sible; it must be impossible. [She tells 
the nurse not to bring in her children. | 
It’s not true. It can’t possibly be true.” 

With these complications exposed— 
dramatic in themselves and full of sus- 
pense—with this material at hand, Ibsen 
goes on to build three more acts of 
mounting complications and added sus- 
pense. Take away the complications, 
and the story of A Doll’s House—the 
story of a wife who discovers she is a 
puppet and a plaything, not an equal 
partner in marriage—could still be told, 
but it would not be a play. 

Not all plays are so articulated as A 
Doll’s House, with the menace of past 
events exposed in the present, but none 
of them can live without this stuff of 
which drama is made. Complication 
stamps the dramatic form with its own 
peculiar pattern. Mastering the use of 
complication is the hardest task that 
faces the student, but it is the most re- 
warding. If he has no talent for the de- 
vising of complications, he had better 
give up playwriting. 
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TO THE TECHNICIAN: SALUTE AND INVITATION 


J. WENDELL JOHNSON 
San Jose State College 


Someone has said that if it takes a 
genius to write a good play, it will take 
an ingenious man to stage it. Not every 
playwright is a genius, certainly, but in- 
genuity usually marks the stage techni- 
cian. The history of staging bears this 
out. The men who devised the traps 
and machines, the waterfalls, the appa- 
ritions, and the thundercarts deserve to 
be remembered, if not honored, with the 
poets. Ben Jonson depended on_ his 
“carpenter,” Inigo Jones; Garrick re- 
quired the assistance of the painter, 
Loutherbourg; Belasco achieved much 
of his success with the help of the elec- 
trician, Hartmann. As long as we have 
theatre which demands illusion, poet and 
carpenter must work together. 

Today the stage technician, particu- 
larly in the amateur theatre, continues 
to work in the tradition of traps and ma- 
chines. He may have the use of new ma- 
terials, his methods may be easier be- 
cause of power tools and electronics, and 
the designs he must execute may be 
simpler because of current taste, but the 
problems of staging are much the same. 
Poets still ask for storms and fires, ghosts 
and armies, dragons and crickets. Near- 
ly every production of a play means that 
some problem has been encountered and 
solved. With the great number of plays 
produced, there must be considerable 
technical material of interest to the read- 
ers of the EpucATIONAL THEATRE JOUR- 
NAL, and not only to the technicians, 
but to all those who depend on them. 
We salute the stage technician, and in- 
vite him to share his secrets. 

A number of correspondents have ask- 
ed the editors to reserve a place in these 
columns for an exchange of technical 


notes, and possibly for a question-and- 
answer service. A recent communication 
from Evelyn Clinton ot Wells College is 
an example of the type of information 
which could be used. She writes, 


The demands of realism for effects of blood, 
smoke, and flash pots have been met on our 
stage with convenience and safety. Blood on the 
hands may be red nail polish. It won’t rub off 
or spoil costumes. The substance dries quickly, 
and can be removed with acetone. Equally 
harmless is the thick white smoke produced by 
sal ammoniac crystals vaporized by placing 
them in the hollow center of an electric heater 
coil. The “smoke” dissipates quickly leaving 
no haze, odor, or irritation. As for the flash 
pot, if the mica is removed from the cover of a 
screw type fuse, and a half teaspoon of pow- 
dered magnesium metal placed therein (but left 
uncovered!), it can be detonated by remote con- 
trol from the switchboard. 


She writes also that camouflage net- 
ting, which can be obtained in large 
panels from Army surplus stores, makes 
excellent scrim drops. Chez Haehl, as- 
sistant costumer at San Jose State Col- 
lege, has used this material for costume 
construction. When the weatherproof- 
ing has been removed by washing, it 
makes an excellent fabric for formal 
draping suitable for modern dance and 
for Greek drama. 

Another writer describes a remote con- 
trol color frame changer ingeniously con- 
trived from a windshield wiper motor. 
Still another has promised to discuss the 
advantages and methods of employing 
low voltage airplane beacon lamps for 
Linnebach projections, and how it is 
possible to create the illusion of a 
“twinkling starry sky” by sewing metal- 
lic sequins to a scrim drop. 

A few questions have come in too. Has 
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anyone worked out a method of making 
a standard glue size by checking its spe- 
cific gravity? Is there any way of pre- 
dicting what “strength” of glue size is 
needed for dry pigments of different 
weights? Audrey McEwen of the Duluth 
Little Theatre wants to know what the 
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best method of flame-proofing paper 
scenery might be without altering the 
color and making the paper brittle? 

Send in your problems, solved or un- 
solved, to the Technicians Editor, J. 
Wendell Johnson, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, California. 
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IBSEN AS PSYCHOANATOMIST* 


ALAN REYNOLDS THOMPSON 
University of California 


Because of the limited time at my 
disposal I must pass by a group of Ibsen 
scholars—what the newspapers might 
call a hot-bed of them—who have been 
recently fruiting in Cambridge Univer- 
sity.’ Regretfully I must also omit dis- 
cussing the recently published memoirs 
of Ibsen’s daughter-in-law,? which throw 
a new and warmer light on the dramatist 
and his home life during his later years.* 

What has most interested me in the 
recent literature is the work of two 
Norwegian critics who have approached 
the great dramatist and his characters 
psychologically. In so doing they are fol- 
lowing Ibsen’s own practice, which he 
described in his familiar quatrain: 

What is life? a fighting 

In heart and in brain with Trolls. 


Poetry? that means writing 
Doomsday—accounts of our souls. 


His works were, as he said, self-ana- 
tomies. He anatomized his own soul, 
and he built his characters on dynamic 
motivation so full and searching that 
modern students, aided by our systematic 
psychologies, can only deal with them 
as though they were real people with 
real complexities—and complexes. | 
might therefore call Ibsen a psychoana- 


*Paper prepared for the Section on Dramatic 
Criticism, AETA Convention, New York City, 
December, 1950. 

1 Brian W. Downs, Ibsen, the Intellectual 
Background (Cambridge, 1946); A Study 
of Six Plays by Ibsen (Cambridge, 1950); Miss 
M. C. Bradbrook, Ibsen the Norwegian (London, 
1948); P.F.D. Tennant, Ibsen’s Dramatic Tech- 
nique (Cambridge, 1948). 

2 Bergliot Ibsen, De Tre [Those Three,—re- 
ferring to Ibsen his wife, and his son Sigurd] 
(Oslo, 1948). 

3A recent example of Teutonic philosophiz- 
ing, mostly about The Master Builder, is Lud- 
wig Binswanger, Henrik Ibsen und das Prob- 
lem der Selbstrealisation in der Kunst (Heidel- 


berg, 1949). 


lyst, using the word in its literal sense 
of soul-searcher, except that Freud and 
his school have put a virtual copyright 
on that word. Incidentally, it is rather 
surprising that the Freudians have not 
done more with Ibsen, and that what 
they have done is generally disappoint- 
ing, at least to a student of drama.* The 
books I wish to discuss follow Adler 
rather than Freud, and their emphasis 
is on the inferiority complex and_ its 
compensatory drive for power rather 
than on the so-called libido, I hasten to 
say that I do not propose to take sides 
in the now ancient quarrel between the 
Founding Fathers of analytical psychol- 
ogy; I can only report that the two Ad. 
lerites have done a much better job on 
Ibsen than any Freudians I have found. 


The two take as their central view 
that Ibsen was a divided soul who suf- 
fered throughout his life from inner con- 
flicts, and who analyzed himself and 
utilized his understanding of his own 
conflicts when developing the dramatic 
conflicts in his plays. This view was 
often glimpsed in earlier Ibsen litera- 


4A partial list of papers by psychoanalysts 
dealing wholly or in part with Ibsen follows. 
(1 am indebted for aid here to Mr. W. David 
Sievers.) 

Freud, Sigmund. “Some Character-Types met 
with in Psycho-analytic Work.” [Rebecca West] 
Collected Papers, IV (London, 1925). 

Goitein, W. Lionel. “ ‘The Lady from the Sea.’ 
A Fresh Approach to an Analysis of Ibsen’s 
Drama.” Psycho-Analytical Review, XIV, 1927, 
PP: 375-419. 

Jeffreys, Harold. “Ibsen’s ‘Peer Gynt’: a Psy- 
choanalytical Study.” ibid., XI, 1924, pp. 361- 
402. 

Jelliffe, Smith Ely, and Louise Brink. “The 
Wild Duck.” ibid., VI, 1919, pp. 357-378. 

Schatia, Viva. “Henrik Ibsen’s Doll’s House.” 
ibid., XXVI, 1939, pp. 33-38. “Peer Gynt—a 
study of Insecurity.” ibid., XXV, 1938, pp. 49-52. 

Wisdom, J. O. “The Lust for Power in Hedda 
Gabler.” ibid., XXXI, 1944, pp. 419-437. 
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ture, but it appears not to have been 
carefully observed prior to 1915, when 
a Norwegian critic urged that Ibsen's 
whole life was a struggle between what 
the critic called “dream and deed.”® 
Again, in 1921 an English writer pub- 
lished a study of Ibsen in which he found 
the dramatist’s conflict to be the tradi- 
tional Christian one between flesh and 
spirit.© In this view Ibsen was an ex- 
treme Protestant who lost his faith and 
became not so much an idealist as a 
‘Tantalus of ideals.’’ This study is valu- 
able in reminding us of the religious ele- 
ment in Ibsen’s thinking, which is evi- 
dent in all his work but which non-religi- 
ous critics too often overlook or mini- 
mize. Ibsen had impulses akin to those 
of an evangelist, but he lacked the ne- 
cessary faith. 

Professor Weigand’s well-known stu- 
dy,’ which appeared in the middle twen- 
ties, did not concern itself with the 
poet’s psychology or religion, but made 
brilliant use of modern psychology to 
analyze the characters of the social dra- 
mas. It demonstrated in great detail 
that Ibsen’s characterization is coherent 
and profound, and that beneath the sur- 
face of Victorian decorum Ibsen’s late 
plays are starkly disillusioned and ironic 
analyses of such mental ills as megalo- 
mania, delusions of persecution, sexual 
inversion, incest, sadism, infantilism, 
hysterical delusions, idées fixes, neurotic 
impotence, and incipient paranoia. 

Perhaps at this point we should hasten 
to observe that to find such things in 
Ibsen is not to deny the presence also 


5 Sigurd Host, “Henrik Ibsen, Drom og Daad.” 
Edda, IV, 1915, pp. 328-41. (This author de- 
veloped his views at length in a_ biographical 
and critical volume, Ibsens Diktning og Ibsen 
Selv, Oslo, 1927.) 

6 Janko Lavrin, Ibsen and his Creation. A 
Psycho-Critical Study (London, 1921). (This 
author’s Ibsen. An Approach (London, 1950) is 
based in part on the earlier work and offers 
nothing new in this connection.) 

7 Hermann J. Weigand, The Modern Ibsen 
(New York, 1925). 
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of such traditional values as his symbol- 
ism, his poetic suggestiveness, his art in 
construction, his dramatic force, and 
his ethical earnestness. Such values re- 
main what they were, except as the new 
approach enlarges our understanding of 
them and helps clarify what previously 
was obscure. 

The two books which principally con- 
cern us were published in Oslo in 1931 
and 1945. I shall take up the later one 
first. Its title may be translated as Sym- 
bolism in Henrik Ibsen’s Plays.* The 
author's name is Arne Duve. 


This study follows Adler’s view that 
each individual constructs an imagined 
goal to strive for, and that this “line” 
or “style of life,” when understood, ex- 
plains the ways and directions of his 
strivings. Ibsen’s “style of life,” writes 
Mr. Duve, “was a search for compensa- 
tion and self-assertion . . . The kernel of 
all his drama is the desire to free him- 
self from all the bonds that hemmed 
him in from his earliest childhood. His 
dramas are unconscious demands to be 
quit of all the sense of guilt and anx- 
iety that shut him out from spiritual 
freedom and earthly happiness. He is 
in a greater degree than any other the 
poet of the sense of guilt. This binds 
his life and poetry together in a clarify- 
ing unity.”® 

Mr. Duve makes much of a very early 
memory which Ibsen recorded in the 
few pages of reminiscences he wrote 
for an early biographer.*° Henrik must 
have been about three years old when 
the nursemaid took him up into the 
church steeple and held him out of an 
opening there, so that he looked far 
down into the street. From the window 
of the Ibsens’ house across the street 


8Arne Duve, Symbolikken i Henrik Ibsens 
Skuespill. (Oslo, 1945). 

9 Op. cit., p. 7; my translation. 

10 In Henrik Jaeger, Henrik Ibsen. A Critical 
Biography. (English translation: Chicago, 1901). 
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Henrik’s mother saw her child there 


and fainted with terror. 


According to Adler we remember early 
events which suit our life-goal. Mr. 
Duve considers this memory very signif- 
icant. Ibsen does not say whether he was 
terrified while being held out up there. 
Probably he was. Certainly he always 
was subject to vertigo like his hero Sol- 
ness. At the same time, for him as for 
Solness, looking out from a high place 
meant the glory of superior vision. ‘This 
the adult Ibsen sought for and symboliz- 
ed over and over again. Mr. Duve may 
be more fanciful when he suggests also 
that seeing his mother below meant to 
the child that he could reach her love 
and comfort only by falling, which 
meant death. It is true, however, that 
again and again the patterns of his dram- 
atic actions follow this symbolism:— the 
Ibsen hero makes an egotistical “climb” 
toward a fictitious life-goal or—as the 
igth century expressed it—Ideal. But 
this climb separates him from love and 
human happiness. At the pinnacle of 
the climb the hero falls, freezes, or is 
overwhelmed. Reconciliation of the 
claim of the Ideal and the claim of love 
could only be made by death, for Ibsen 
never found it possible to reconcile them 
in himself. His sympathies were torn 
both ways; hence his ambiguity and his 
irony. 

Mr. Duve explains how Ibsen must 
have become thus self-divided. The edu- 
cation of his time set up an ideal of 
“purity,” enforced by rewards and pun- 
ishments, which often burdened children 
by a conscience that destroyed joy, 
made sexuality seem evil, and led to 
hatefulness, guiltiness, frustrations, and 
neuroses. Mr. Duve writes: 

Ibsen’s inner split made him regard life and 
poetry as in absolute opposition. His deep 
tragedy is that he could never win through to 


the synthesis life and poetry, for that would 
have meant redemption and happiness for him. 
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As his fate as artist is based upon an inner con- 
flict, it is mirrored throughout his writing. He 
could not seize life with full hands, and the 
oppositon to a healthy and full unfolding of 
life finds expression in an anxiety about sex 
that runs like a red thread through all his 
work. Instead he had to seek compensation 
and outlet for his activity and powers of love 
in artistic efforts.11 


This analysis seems to me_ well- 
founded. Ibsen found partial release by 
projecting his conflicts dramatically in 
protagonists who choose art and deny 
life. More or less symbolically veiled, 
they are projected in all his plays. Mr 
Duve’s main concern is to unveil the 
symbols psychoanalytically. Some of his 
interpretations strike me as far-fetched, 
and in any case they are rather remote 
from the concerns of the stage artist. 
The main line of interpretation, how- 
ever, is illuminating. 

In his earlier works Ibsen idealized his 
climbers. One of them, in a poem writ- 
ten in 1859, sings: 

Up here on the fells must be freedom and God, 

Men do but grope, in the valley.12 


But already the poet has doubts. This 
singer also observes that his heart is turn- 
ing to stone. Ibsen said that his hero 
Brand was himself in his best moments; 
yet that stern preacher ends his life be- 
neath an avalanche while a Voice from 
heaven proclaims that God is deus cari- 
tatis. Julian the Apostate dies with the 
historic words that the Galilean has con- 
quered. Nevertheless, in his earlier works 
Ibsen felt that the quest, at least, was 
noble. He held to the sentiments, we 
might say, of Longfellow’s Excelsior. 

With The Wild Duck, however, the 
doubts dominate. Here the Claimer of 
the Ideal is not merely destestable but 
ridiculous, and life-lies are declared to 
be the only salvation for ordinary mor- 


11 Op. cit., p. 48. 

12“Pa Vidderne,” translated as “On the Fells” 
by Fydell Edmund Garrett in Lyrics and Poems 
from Ibsen (London and New York, 1912). 
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tals. Thenceforward Ibsen might regret 
the hopelessness of climbing, but he 
never again romanticized it. In my 
opinion those who think that he admired 
his later idealists are mistaken. Rosmer, 
Solness, Allmers, and Rubek, as well as 
John Gabriel, are all self-deluded egoists 
who have committed “the unpardonable 
sin” of killing the love-life in a human 
soul. Conventional stage interpretations, 
if I am right, entirely miss the point ot 
these plays.** 

Only one Ibsen play has a psychologi- 
cally happy resolution—The Lady from 
the Sea. Here for once the protagonist 
by giving up her fictitious dream can 
turn to love and spiritual harmony. 
And here for once is a man capable ot 
offering real love. “Dr. Wangel’s love,” 
writes Mr. Duve, “frees her own powers 
of love.” Other critics who emphasize 
the talk about free will and responsibil- 
ity I think are concerned with a side is- 
sue. 

The earlier of our two Norwegian stu- 
dies seems to me the more valuable for 
the stage interpreter; hence I put it last. 
It is by Ingjald Nissen; its title may be 
translated as Spiritual Crises in People’s 
Lives, and it has a clarifying subtitle: 
Henrik Ibsen and Modern Psychology." 


Following Adler, Mr. Nissen observes 
that all men strive for security, and that 
children, being feeble, are prone to anx- 
iety because of their inferiority. This 
feeling leads them to defense mecha- 
nisms and overcompensations. If the feel- 
ing is strong, it may become an “in- 
feriority complex.” The neurotic who 
suffers from this complex follows a ne- 
gative system of defenses, a fictitious goal 


13 See Weigand, op. cit., and chapters on Ib- 
sen in my books, The Anatomy of Drama and 
The Dry Mock (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1942 
and 1946; 1948). 

14 Ingjald Nissen, Sjelelige Kriser i Mennesek- 
ets Liv. Henrik Ibsen og den Modern Psykologi. 
(Oslo, 1931). 
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of life. The healthy person finds a posi- 
tive course of action in the real world. 


Like many other artists, Ibsen suffered 
from a deep sense of inferiority, if not a 
complex, and he made his life’s work as 
compensation. At first he was a sole 
child, the one object of his parents’ re- 
gard; then the birth of the first of four 
younger children dethroned him. His 
early memories were of a big house 
where his father played jovial host and 
important man. Then the father went 
bankrupt and the family was disgraced. 
(Henrik was eight years old then.) 
Added to this calamity were what seem 
to have been the clashing personalities 
of the parents. Knut Ibsen had a satiri- 
cal temper and a caustic tongue, which 
Henrik in turn cultivated later. The 
mother enwrapped the boy in piety, from 
which he struggled, but only at the cost 
of an enduring sense of guilt. 


As a child he was lonely and unpopu- 
lar, and turned inward to solitary games. 
He wanted to be a magician, the man 
who mystifies; a doctor, the man who 
knows the secrets of life; a painter, the 
man who sees. (Later, in his plays, he 
combined the capacities of all three.) 
Poverty made immediate pursuit of any 
such ambition impossible, and at six- 
teen he found himself a druggist’s ap- 
prentice in a distant village, too poor to 
buy an overcoat, and miserably lonely. 
Two years later the servant girl at the 
druggist’s—a girl ten years his elder— 
bore him an illegitimate son. For the 
next fourteen years, during the time ol 
his greatest financial stress, he had to 
pay for this child’s upbringing. 

Ibsen buried this episode in silence. 
That he was profoundly ashamed of it 
is suggested by Peer Gynt’s disgust at 
himself when the Green-Clad One claims 
him from Solveig. Ibsen had been reared 
on Puritan sentiments of purity and 
romantic idealizations of women, as his 
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early verses show. His introduction to 
sexual love was being seduced by a 
housemaid and made the father of a 
bastard. The effect of this experience 
must have been profound, but it has 
never been adequately assessed. 

The pattern of Ibsen’s life was thus 
set. I cannot follow with Mr. Nissen the 
way in which it shaped his later career 
or trace the motivation of many of his 
characters with reference to it. I have 
time for only one or two examples. 

The Wild Duck, as we have noted, 
contrasts the neurotic’s world of defense 
mechanisms and the real world. Of this 
great drama of “‘life-lies’’ the critic 
writes: “Ibsen works here with nearly 
all the points of view to which individ- 
ual psychology has later given scientific 
form, and one may marvel at the clarity 
and understanding with which Hjalmar 
Ekdal’s strivings for power and compen- 
sation are worked out.” It is a pity 
that we cannot follow the critic’s detailed 
analysis, for the fair-haired photogra- 
pher is one of the most amusing and 
fascinating characters in all drama. 

Psychoanalytically observed, a number 
of the later characters show features un- 
observed by earlier critics, but convinc- 
ing, once they are noted. Thus both 
Hjalmar and Gregers show signs of 
homosexuality, and Hjalmar is clearly 
impotent—married fifteen years, and 
Hedvig not his daughter. Indeed, if such 
immature sexual adjustments as homo- 
sexuality and neurotic impotence are 
understood to be the results of unconsci- 
ous evasion of adult responsibility, simi- 
lar features are clear in the character of 
Rosmer, the pious seeker after a world 
of what he calls “happy noblemen.” 
Thus viewed he appears as a weakling 
who like Gregers seeks to compensate for 
his feeling of inferiority to a dominating 
and virile father by excessive idealism. 


15 Op. cit., p. 78. 
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To Rosmer, so seen, a normal sex life is 
like terrifying, spectral white horses, 
death’s harbingers. Rebecca West, on 
the other hand, is so beset by the sense 
of inferiority due to her miserable child- 
hood that she has set herself a ruthless 
course of striving for power. Rosmer is 
to be her means of power and security, 
and she absolves her conscience toward 
him by the unconscious pretense that 
she seeks his emancipation. She has not 
reckoned, however, with his neurotic 
impotence. This, aided by her lies, drove 
his sexually normal wife to suicide. It 
now drives him and Rebecca to the 
same fate. His attitude toward Beata 
and Rebecca is the duplicity of the weak- 
ling. Women are of two classes: either 
too sensual or too spiritual. So he secures 
himself against the one class by the oth- 
er. As Mr. Nissen puts it, “He ‘loves’ 
Rebecca, but is ‘married to’ Beata. He 
‘does not love’ Beata, but is ‘not mar- 
ried to’ Rebecca. His impotence is pro- 
tected.” At the same time, as the cri- 
tic points out, his will to power is im- 
mense, though concealed as idealism. He 
persecuted Mortensgaard for the latter’s 
unhappy love of a married woman. 
Everything must be “pure.” Actually his 
fear of having his impotence discovered 
is so great that he would rather deny 
sex to all mankind. Hardly the noble 
character of critical tradition! And not 
admired by Ibsen. Indeed, as Mr. Nissen 
says, “In all his later dramas Ibsen turns 
himself against the debasement of sexual 

There is no doubt excellent sport for 
the critic here, and I am tempted to 
consider Alfred Allmers, and George 
Tesman, and Hedda, and Hilda Wangel 
... but I must close. A word of caution 
is now due. By all means let us keep 
such speculations tentative, and remem- 


16 Op. cit., p. 123. 
17 Op. cit., p. 126. 
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ber that we are theorizing in a realm of 
fiction. At the same time we cannot 
deny the pertinence of this approach. 
It has become clear that we can no more 
fully understand Ibsen’s plays without 
understanding Ibsen than we can: un- 
derstand Strindberg’s without under- 
standing Strindberg. And this psycholo- 
gical approach has the merit that it 
makes all of Ibsen’s work coherent. The 
plays make sense as they have not done 
previously. And they manifest a start- 
ling vitality for our time. 

Ibsen himself insisted that he was a 
poet of human souls—souls faced with 
“the contradiction between ability and 
desire, between will and_ possibility.” 
It follows that his plays should be in- 
terpreted to emphasize the conflicts of 
the divided souls he portrays. Moreover, 
Ibsen never resolved his own conflicts, 
and his plays characteristically end in 
discord. The discords he sounded are 
our own; our ears are burdened by 
them; they have not lost their signifi- 
cance. 

There is a special value for theatre 
people in realizing the extraordinary 
depth and subtlety of Ibsen’s psychologi- 
cal understanding. Despite the fascina- 


18 Preface to the Second Edition of Catiline. 
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tion for the psychiatric shared by so 
many modern writers and audiences, 
and despite the advantages in under- 
standing that post-Freudian literature 
has supplied, I know of no recent play 
that even approaches Ibsen’s later works 
in power and depth. He is not out of 
date in this; we have simply not caught 
up with him. 

Finally, notwithstanding his unresolv- 
ed discords, Ibsen was never an utter 
pessimist or a nihilist, like too many 
moderns. The positive message of all 
his works from the first to the last is 
that no individual can have a whole 
soul alone; that a whole and _ healthy 
soul grows only by love—the shared 
love of man and woman. 


No doubt you recall Dr. Stockman’s 
curtain line, that “the strongest man in 
the world is he who stands most alone.” 
Most of the critics who quote that line 
have failed to notice the tableau that 
Ibsen arranged for the audience to see 
as the curtain falls on An Enemy of the 
People. There is the good doctor in the 
middle, with his wife on one side of him 
and his daughter on the other. That 
tableau is Ibsen’s quiet joke at the ex- 
pense of his hero. That tableau sym- 
bolizes Ibsen’s positive meaning for us. 


q 
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CHILDREN’S THEATRE IN SWEDEN* 


ALRIK GUSTAFSON 
University of Minnesota 


I am here today as a speaker partly 
under compulsion, the kind of half-de- 
cent academic compulsion which one’s 
colleagues tend to force upon one un- 
der certain circumstances. They must 
therefore bear whatever blame may ac- 
crue in consequence of my amateur 
delvings into a phase of the present-day 
theatre’s many-sided activities which 
lies so far removed from my own pri- 
mary critical concern with the adult 
drama and the theatre of modern Scan- 
dinavia. Not that I have no interest 
in the children’s theatre, for I do. 

No one who has at any time been 
caught up by that subtle sense of ex- 
citement which is the peculiar mark of 
the living theatre, wherever it is active 
and on whatever level of maturity it 
may find expression, can fail to :espond 
to every side of its activity. It is simply 
that I do not know the children’s theatre 
as that special theatrical phenomenon 
which it of recent years seems to have 
become. I am in consequence looking 
in upon your activities these days some- 
thing like an outsider—interested, sym- 
pathetic, at times somewhat puzzled, 
but hoping in spite of these limitations 
that I might find those points of contact 
between my approach to the theatre and 
yours which may make my slight con- 
tribution to these deliberations not en- 
tirely without worth to you. 

Down through the centuries the thea- 
tre has made its proper contribution to 
that central quality of all great art, the 
quality of excitement. And during the 
last century in particular I think it may 


*Contribution to a panel entitled “The Inter- 
national Scene” at the 1950 Children’s Theatre 
Conference, University of Minnesota, August 
24-26, 1950. 


be said without exaggeration that the 
Scandinavian countries have made one 
of the fundamental contributions to 
our sense of excitement in the theatre. 
Our sense of excitement in the arts is 
aroused primarily, I suppose, by that 
which is new and alive and challenging, 
by that which provides us with fresh 
insights, finer scales of value, new and 
challenging perspectives. Among the 
dramatists of the last century who have 
been most significant in bringing such 
qualities into a theatre which a hun- 
dred years ago was stiffening into the 
dead mechanics and mannerisms of the 
empty well-made-play were the Norwe- 
gian Henrik Ibsen and the Swede Au- 
gust Strindberg, and the world theatre 
since their day has been a different 
theatre because of them. Ibsen and 
Strindberg are certainly to be counted 
among the half dozen most important 
seminal influences on the modern dra- 
ma, to their work can be traced many 
of the most vital trends in the modern 
theatre. It is true that since their day 
no similarly great dramatists have ap- 
peared on the Scandinavian horizon, 
but the challenging standards which 
they established in the theatre are in 
our day still the standards of a vital 
tradition in the Scandinavian drama, a 
tradition which we have now come to 
expect likewise in the other arts of 
Scandinavia—in prose fiction, in archi- 
tecture and painting, in sculpture and 
music, in the applied arts whose func- 
tion is to bring the quality of artistic 
excitement even into the simple house- 
hold objects of our daily lives. Every- 
where one comes upon characteristic 
examples of the Scandinavian arts today 
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one recognizes a sensitive artistic in- 
tegrity probing with a careful, wide- 
awake honesty the complex pattern of 
our modern world. This essential mo- 
dernity of contemporary Scandinavian 
art may in one sense be said to be sim- 
ply a projection of the spirit and meth- 
ods of Ibsen and Strindberg into the 
art forms of our day. 


All of these pulsing, fertile, many- 
faceted signs of life in the art world 
of the Scandinavian countries today 
might lead us to expect something very 
special by way of experimentation spe- 
cifically in the children’s theatre of 
Scandinavia. But here we shall be, at 
least in part, disappointed, particularly 
if we are thinking in terms of the ex- 
tensive purely outward organization and 
machinery of such activities on the 
American scene today. The kind of 
“national conference” centering its at- 
tention exclusively on the children’s 
theatre in which we are now participa- 
ting would certainly be unthinkable in 
any of the Scandinavian countries in 
their present state of development in 
matters concerned with children’s thea- 
tre. | 

The Scandinavian countries have nev- 
ertheless in recent years become increas- 
ingly interested in the children’s theatre 
as a special phenomenon in the theatre 
world, but as yet this interest has not 
made itself felt in the theatre of the 
Scandinavian countries with anything 
like the force which a similar interest 
has in this country. The reasons for 
this rather slow development in Scan- 
dinavia of the concept of the children’s 
theatre are many; the three most impor- 
tant perhaps are the tradition-bound 
formality of the Scandinavian school 
system, the high standard of the adult 
professional theatre in the Scandina- 
vian countries, and the difficulties, finan- 
cial and otherwise, attendant on provid- 
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ing the complicated apparatus of a spe- 
cialized new theatre in countries of rel- 
atively small populations and limited 
material resources. 

Despite these drawbacks, however, a 
children’s theatre has begun to emerge 
in Scandinavia today, and perhaps the 
very difficulties under which it at pres- 
ent must operate provide the disciplin- 
ary conditions necessary to a sound and 
generally satisfactory growth. I shall 
attempt to describe briefly these devel- 
opments specifically in Sweden, where 
in the city of Stockholm there was es- 
tablished a kind of children’s theatre 
program in 1947 which is flourishing to- 
day. 


STOCKHOLM CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


The Stockholm Children’s Theatre 
founded in the spring of 1947 is an in- 
tegral part of the Stockholm public 
school system. As such it is financed 
by public school funds (35,000 Swedish 
kronor—$1,ooo—annually) and admin- 
istered by the city’s school officials. The 
plan provides for regularly scheduled 
performances in all of the public schools 
of Stockholm, with the actors and ac- 
tresses drawn from the ranks of profes- 
sional performers from the various thea- 
tres of Stockholm. There have appar- 
ently been no significant developments 
as yet in the direction of establishing a 
corps of actors primarily concerned with 
children’s theatre as such, though those 
actively responsible for the Stockholm 
Children’s Theatre are cognizant of the 
importance of establishing such a group. 

Under the present plan four plays 
during the year are given in each of the 
public schools of the city. Usually dif- 
ferent plays are given for two different 
age groups (one ages g-11, the other 
ages 12-16), though this differentiation 
is not in every case maintained. For 
instance, in the autumn of 1949 a caval- 
cade-play on the history of Stockholm 
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called Lax, lax, lerbak by a contempo- 
rary popular dramatist, Alf Henriksson, 
was presented simultaneously to both 
age groups. 

That which is perhaps of the greatest 
interest to an outsider studying the 
Stockholm Children’s Theatre is its re- 
pertoire. An examination of this reper- 
toire over the years since the establish- 
ment of the theatre reveals a rather 
strong tendency to rely on what may 
loosely be called “traditional” plays, 
without however any apparent effort to 
discourage new plays written expressly 
for a contemporary children’s theatre. 
This so-called “traditional repertoire” 
is made up largely, though by no means 
exclusively, either of older Scandina- 
vian plays of the fairy tale variety writ- 
ten originally for both grown-ups and 
children, or of plays adapted from prose 
fiction, particularly from such Scandi- 
navian authors as Hans Christian An- 
dersen and Selma Lagerlof. It will sur- 
prise some to hear that even Strindberg 
—accessible in the opinion of many only 
via the gruesome procedures of the psy- 
chopathic clinic—is represented in the 
repertoire of the Stockholm Children’s 
Theatre with two charmingly disarm- 
ing pieces, one his full-length fairy tale 
play from the early 1880's Lucky Pehr’s 
Travels, the other a modern adaptation 
of one of his delicate tales from the 
turn of the century. Thus the so-called 
“brutal” Strindberg of The Father and 
Miss Julia and the “bizarre and dis- 
eased” Strindberg of The Dance of 
Death and The Spook Sonata takes his 
place alongside such “accepted” chil- 
dren’s authors as Hans Christian Ander- 
sen and Selma Lagerlof. It should not 
be forgotten in this connection—at least 
by those interested in the problem of 
the man, or the woman, behind the 
work—that modern scholarship 
demonstrated that Hans Christian An- 
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dersen was not the “normal” man that 
the unwary might assume from the 
gentle tenor of his tales and that Selma 
Lagerlof had her inner struggles with 
something at least approaching demoni- 
ac phenomena, 

It is natural—and no doubt pedago- 
gically sound—that the repertoire of 
the Stockholm Children’s Theatre is 
predominantly indigenous to Scandina- 
via, first, because the fairy tale as a form 
of prose fiction is so richly represented 
in the general literary tradition of the 
Scandinavian countries, and secondly, 
because the fairy tale play as such has 
enjoyed a long popular tradition in the 
theatres of Stockholm, deriving directly 
from the centuries-long custom of open- 
ing the extended Swedish Christmas sea- 
son with special pre-Christmas perform- 
ances of fairy tale plays for grown-ups 
and children alike. Strindberg’s Lucky 
Pehr’s Travels was, for instance, written 
originally specifically as a contribution 
to this Christmas holiday custom in the 
theatres at Stockholm. It is but one of 
the scores of such plays composed for 
such a traditional occasion. 

The number of significant fairy tale 
plays strictly speaking is not perhaps 
appreciably larger in Sweden than in 
other countries, but the Swedes can 
solve their problem of a children’s reper- 
toire in the theatre. with a minimum of 
difficulty simply by adapting for pur- 
poses of the theatre the enormously rich 
resources of her fairy tale traditions. 
School children know their Scandina- 
vian fairy tales by heart, both the fairy 
tale as it comes down directly in a gen- 
eral folk tradition and as it has been so 
brilliantly re-told by two such consum- 
mate masters as Hans Christian Ander- 
sen and Selma Lagerlof; and to join the 
literary magic of the story with the 
heightened magic of scene in the theatre 
becomes for Swedish school tradition the 
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ultimate in the early, out-reaching ima- 
ginative experience. 


SPONTANEOUS MAGIC 

Adults in their imaginative poverty 
are usually satisfied with something less 
than magic. This is not so with chil- 
dren, and one wonders if children are 
not in this respect more wise, at least 
insofar as it affects their response to the 
theatre. The modern “adult” theatre 
in Scandinavia as elsewhere—with its 
intellectualism, its persistent and deli- 
berate probing for what is sometimes 
called “meaning’’—has too frequently 
lost that spontaneous magic characteris- 
tic of a more primitive theatrical tradi- 
tion. In Sweden this over-intellectuali- 
zation of the theatre finds a natural pub- 
lic resistance in a deeply emotional folk 
strain which can perhaps be released 
more spontaneously in the children’s 
theatre than elsewhere in the arts. Too 
much emphasis has in the past been 
placed by some non-Scandinavian ob- 
servers on what he calls the “rational” 
Swede, the “middle-of-the-way” Swede, 
to the exclusion of the irrational Swede, 
the imaginative and childlike Swede— 
the Swede who responds directly to life 
with the entranced and terrified and 
wide-open eyes of the child. In the 
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Stockholm Children’s Theatre this side 
of the Swedish folk genius is exploited 
to the hilt, with results as rich in their 
ways as are the refined qualities of Swed- 
ish steel or the sanity of Swedish furni- 
ture design and architecture. 

Though this development in one 
branch of the Swedish theatre is modest 
enough to date in Stockholm, and even 
more modest elsewhere in Sweden 
(where it is a general practice simply to 
arrange performances of ordinary reper- 
tory plays for children in the regular 
theatres,) it would seem to give promise 
of a sound healthy future for this kind 
of theatre, possibly one which may in 
years to come provide the world with 
certain points of departure in a chil- 
dren’s theatre which should not be ig- 
nored by those whose primary activities 
within the theatre have to do with the 
world of excitement and magic which 
is the children’s world. And it is my 
firm belief that even our adult theatre 
would find important sources of a new 
and living theatrical vitality by bringing 
at least something of this excitement and 
magic into its calculated sophistication, 
its dreary central preoccupation with 
what we sometimes pretentiously call © 
“reality.” 
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THE JAPANESE PUPPET THEATRE 


BETTY McGEE 
Osaka, Japan 


Osaka, Japan, is the center of a 
unique theatrical enterprise called the 
Bunraku-za or Puppet Theatre, which 
originated more than a thousand years 
ago and exists today as the only major 
survivor of this very interesting form 
of Japanese dramatic art. Though the 
puppet play in its primitive form sur- 
vives in minor provincial towns and 
among agricultural people as folk art, 
the Bunraku-za in Osaka has been, since 
1914, the only place in Japan where it 
is to be seen in its full artistic maturity. 


The puppet play is one of the artistic 
productions peculiar to the people of 
Japan that sprouted, grew up, and at- 
tained maturity during the halcyon days 
of the peaceful Tokugawa period. Dur- 
ing the twenty years from 1727 to 1747 
this art was at the height of its prosper- 
ity and it almost totally eclipsed an- 
other brilliant theatrical art product of 
the Tokugawa period, the Kabuki. The 
latter half of the eighteenth century wit- 
nessed its decline and Kabuki again be- 
came the most popular theatrical form 
in Japan, a position which it still holds. 
However, the surviving playhouse and 
company of the puppet theatre contin- 
ue to maintain a unique and engrossing 
place in the cultural life and the cul- 
tural heritage of Japan. 


The beginnings of the puppet theatre 
in Japan can be traced back a thousand 
years to the kugutsushi, hunters who 
took up puppet playing as an avoca- 
tion. At the beginning they followed 
this calling standing in the street or 
loitering from door to door, but the 
founding of the Buddhist sect of Jodo 
gave them employment as propagandists 


for the temple. Some of these traveling 
players used a miniature stage suspended 
from their necks by strings and these 
kubikake stages, using only one puppet, 
formed the setting for the presentation 
of the history of some popular temple 
or the life of some Buddhist divinity. 
Later this walking puppet show was 
combined with the recital of sekkyo, or 
musical renderings of Buddhist narra- 
tives, and late in the sixteenth century, 
when the art became partially secu- 
larized, puppets were used by the cour- 
tesans in the Kobe and Osaka areas to 
amuse their patrons. In the early seven- 
teenth century, the art of puppet play- 
ing was combined with the new arts of 
samisen playing and joruri reciting to 
become the first recognizable ancestors 
of the puppet theatre in existence today. 


THE Puppets 


The first puppets, consisting only of 
a head and a costume, were controlled 
by one puppeteer. In 1734, when pup- 
pet theatres were introducing innova- 
tions and rapidly becoming more popu- 
lar than the Kabuki drama, the triple 
system of puppet playing was intro- 
duced by an Osaka theatre, and this 
system is still in use today. The Japan- 
ese puppets, unlike any other puppets 
in the world, are almost life size, and 
are manipulated by three men in full 
view of the audience. The first, or lead 
puppeteer, controls the head, the shoul- 
ders and the right hand; the second, 
called the “left hand man” controls the 
left arm and hand; and the third, usual- 
ly a young apprentice of seven to thirteen 
years, controls the feet. Head, arms, and 
feet are detachable from the costumed 
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body which consists of a shoulder board 
with a round center hole approximately 
one inch in diameter for the head post 
to go through, and heavy cloth straps 
attached to the shoulder board to form 
the body and to provide attachment for 
the arms and legs. The head as a unit is 
controlled by a stick about seven inches 
long to which it is fastened, and the 
eyebrows, mouth, and sometimes the 
ears are moved by levers fastened into 
the head post and controlled by the fin- 
gers of the left hand of the first puppe- 
teer. In the early puppets, the eyes were 
fixed, but in 1730 a novelty mask maker 
made them movable and by 1740, dolls 
with lifting eyebrows and moving eyes 
had become common. 


Some of the puppet hands are jointed, 
and the fingers are controlled by levers 
through the arm stick. These puppets 
are capable of playing musical instru- 
ments, picking up any object from a fan 
to a table, using a sword, or dancing. 
Elaborately costumed, each doll is from 
three and a half to five feet tall, and 
weighs from fifteen to forty pounds. 


In the early days of puppet plays in 
Japan, the dolls were made by the pup- 
peteers. As the art developed, crafts- 
men specializing in puppet-making ap- 
peared and in the eighteenth century, 
during the lifetime of the famous play- 
wright Chikamatsu, two puppet makers 
of distinguished ability named Sasaya 
Hachibei and Sasaya Yoshibei developed 
the art to its highest form. Most of the 
doll heads now in existence are imita- 
tions of the products of the two Sasayas, 
whose doll heads were remarkable for 
their strength of expression. It is said 
by the puppeteers of the theatre today 
that these heads resembled noh masks 
in suggesting in a simple and symbolic 
way the type of character they por- 
trayed. The most frequently repre- 
sented types are the Danshichi or strong 


First puppeteer with Danshichi doll, from 
The Faithful Wife by Chikamatsu. 


characters; the Kembishi or officers; the 
Komei or hero; the wakao or young 
man; the fukeoyama or stepmother; the 
oksan or wife; the daughter, and the old 
woman. The Bunraku-za had over a 
hundred doll heads before the war, but 
about half of these were destroyed when 
the theatre was burned by the bombing 
of Osaka, and the post-war products 
with which some of them have been re- 
placed are highly inferior both in crafts- 
manship and in material. The heads are 
made of wood, usually the hard wood of 
the cherry tree. When not in use, the 
heads are stripped and placed in racks, 
but on the stage they are wigged, pow- 
dered and made up as carefully as a liv- 
ing actor. 

The dolls for minor roles, known as 
tsume-ningyo, have primitive looking 
heads with expressionless and frequent- 
ly distorted faces. They are without in- 
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ner mechanism for the manipulation of 
the head, and the left arm always re- 
mains motionless. One puppeteer con- 
trols these dolls, holding the head and 
body with his left hand and moving the 
right arm with his own right hand. 
Since these dolls have no feet, the body 
moves forward as a unit, giving an im- 
pression of unnaturalness and usually 
of comedy. ‘These minor dolls add 
quaint humor to the picturesque pup- 
pet show. 


‘THE PUPPETEERS 


Many years of patient training and 
practice are required of an aspirant to 
the puppeteer ranks. Young appren- 
tices are taken into the theatre when 
they are six to ten years old, and they 
spend the first few months or even years 
learning the procedures of the puppet 
stage. When the young apprentice has 
gained a general knowledge of the thea- 
tre, he is allowed to handle minor part 
dolls on the stage. The next step is the 
manipulation of the feet of a major pup- 
pet, and when he is considered compe- 
tent to take up the handling of the left 
hand he is entitled to be called a pup- 
peteer. The manipulation of the levers 
in the head post and the arm sticks re- 
quires such heavy pressure that the fin- 
ger tips, fingernails and the palms of the 
puppeteers are badly disfigured, but 
among these artists who have spent 
twenty to thirty years in training, a dis- 
figured hand is a mark of high distinc- 
tion. 

On the stage, the first puppeteer wears 
a costume symbolic of the role of the 
puppet he controls, while the left hand 
man and the foot boy wear black robes 
and black hoods with full black masks 
over their faces. They represent the 
shadows of the doll and seem to fade in- 
to the scenery after one has watched the 
performance a few minutes. The first 
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puppeteer, although completely visible 
at all times, does not detract from the 
appearance or actions of his puppet, but 
seems rather to enhance the realistic be- 
havior of the doll by acting as an elab- 
orately careful guardian and servant to 
it. It is interesting to note that a pup- 
peteer is trained from early apprentice- 
ship to work only with dolls of one sex, 
and once he has made his choice, he 
never operates dolls of the other sex. 
All the puppeteers, of course, are men. 

The puppeteers are accompanied by 
two major artists: the joruri reciter and 
the samisen player. The first reads the 
play, chanting in part, singing occasion- 
ally, and reading the dialogue with such 
convincing characterization that the 
dolls seem to be saying their own lines. 
In the early days of puppet playing the 
jorurt reciter was considered the most 
important member of the company, but 
the attraction of the puppeteer’s art 
proved so great that it gradually out- 
shone joruri in popular appeal. 

The samisen player provides the musi- 
cal accompaniment to the play and acts 
as a musical interpreter of the emotions 
expressed by the puppets. A samisen, 
meaning literally “three-toned strings,” 
is a three-stringed instrument somewhat 
similar to a very long-necked banjo, 
which was introduced in Japan in the 
middle of the sixteenth century from the 
Islands of Loochoo. Historical evidence 
indicates that Loochoo obtained the in- 
strument from China where there are 
records of its use as long ago as 1270 
A.D. Although the early samisen play- 
ers were all blind musicians who com- 
bined the roles of samisen and joruri 
by chanting the stories to their own ac- 
companiment, the samisen player today 
is an artist in his own right and an in- 
tegral part of the puppet play. The 
joruri reciter and the samisen player or 
players (for the number may vary from 
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one to seven), sit at the stage left area 
on an elongated section of the apron. 
The early plays were performed with 
the reader and the musician behind the 
stage, but they have appeared in full 
view of the audience since the eight- 
eenth century. The Bunraku-za has in 
its service today thirty-eight joruri re- 
citers, forty-seven samisen players, and 
thirty-one puppet performers. 


REPERTOIRE 


The repertoire of the Bunraku-za 
company comprises about twenty plays. 
The stories are sometimes simple and 
sometimes complex with intricate sub- 
plots. Almost all the puppet plays cur- 
rently performed were written by Chika- 
matsu, known as the Shakespeare of Ja- 
pan, who lived during the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
So famous have his plays become that 
even the Kabuki drama now consists al- 
most entirely of adaptations of his pup- 
pet plays, and it is to him that the pup- 
pet theatre owes its greatest debt. Al- 
though Chikamatsu wrote both com- 
edies and tragedies, the latter seem to be 
more popular with the theatre audi- 
ences of today. An average theatre pro- 
gram consists of five plays, varying in 
length from forty-five minutes to two 
hours. Like all Japanese drama, per- 
formances are given only in the day- 
time; the play begins at eleven o'clock 
in the morning and continues till five 
o'clock in the afternoon. 


SCENERY AND STAGE 


Behind the scenes, the puppet theatre 
looks much like a miniature American 
theatre. The scenery consists of flats 
made of paper rather than canvas, which 
are painted and assembled in the West- 
ern manner. Japanese homes, of course, 
have very little furniture, if indeed, any 
at all, and interior sets consist of a 
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standard three-wall box set with the us- 
ual Japanese sliding doors in all three 
walls. If furniture is used, it consists 
of a hibache, or pot of fire for cooking, 
tables about ten inches high for eating, 
and small square pillows to sit on. 
Since any item of furniture so used in 
the play is brought in by servant dolls, 
it is classified as hand property. Exter- 
ior sets are built of cardboard cutouts, 
painted backdrops, and painted flats, 
usually flown from the twenty-five foot 
grid. ‘The stage itself has a proscenium 
opening of fourteen feet, a height of 
nine feet and a depth of twelve feet. 
The apron which extends at a sixty de- 
gree angle about fifteen feet along the 
stage left wall, is two feet wide and cov- 
ered from the front by a solid rail two 
feet high behind which the puppeteers 
stand. The first puppeteer wears clog 
shoes called geta which add about eight- 
een inches to his height; the left hand 
man wears lower geta, usually about 
eight inches high, and the foot boy 
stands on the floor and stoops slightly 
to manipulate the feet of the puppet. 


The theatre building itself is topped 
by a symbolic tower with a very inter- 
esting history. After the battles of 
Osaka between the Tokugawa and To- 
yotomi families, fought toward the end 
of the sixteenth century, the usual rem- 
nants of the defeated army infested the 
city and became dangerous criminals, 
preying upon the peaceful citizens and 
robbing their homes even in daylight. 
As a remedy for the problem of this 
semi-transient and unemployed popu- 
lation the Daimyo, or feudal lord who 
controlled the city, provided a way for 
these defeated samurai to earn an honest 
living. The rioters were employed as 
guards of the seventeen towered gates 
on the outer circle of Osaka Castle. As 
time went by and they grew bored with 
this quiet life, they utilized their free 
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time to start a simple roadside puppet 
show for the amusement of the passers 
through the gate. Official sanction for 
these performances was finally secured, 
and master puppeteers were called in 
from Nishinomiya to train them. The 
public enjoyed this entertainment and 
paid liberally for it, so that the once- 
unemployed samurai were enabled to 
settle down to an honest and comfort- 
able life. Thus even today, the pup- 
pet theatre has a conventional tower 
symbolic of the puppet-playing Ronin 
of seventeenth century Osaka. 


Recent History 

The long history of the puppet thea- 
tre is an engrossing story of inner con- 
flicts and financial difficulties as well as 
the record of the gradual development 
of artistry and fine craftsmanship which 
can be paralleled in the history of al- 
most any theatrical group in the world. 
In 1825, when the art of the puppet 
theatre was almost extinct, the Bunra- 
ku-za (known until 1871 as the Bunra- 
ku-ken) was founded. In 1gog the 
Shockiku, the entertainment organizers 
of Japan, took over the operation of the 
company and placed it on the financial- 
ly sound basis which it seems to main- 
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tain today. The 190g playhouse of the 
Bunraku-za was located within the pre- 
cincts of the Goryo Shrine in Awaji-cho, 
and appears in old photographs to have 
been a very beautiful theatre. This 
building was destroyed by fire in 1926 
and a new modern theatre was con- 
structed at Yotsuhashi. During the war, 
this building was burned by the incend- 
iary bombs dropped on the city of 
Osaka, and many of the beautiful pup- 
pets dating back more than a hundred 
years were destroyed. A new theatre is 
now in the process of construction in 
Osaka, and the puppet plays are being 
performed a few days each month in a 
temporary theatre on the eighth floor 
of the Mitsubishi Building. 


The Bunraku-za remains today the 
last but probably also one of the finest 
Japanese puppet companies that has 
ever existed, and it is with great pride 
that the manager-director and the lead 
puppeteers tell interested foreign visi- 
tors of their art. So long as the pup- 
pet theatre continues to thrive in this 
great industrial city of Japan, a sub- 
stantial contribution is being made 
through this unique theatrical form to 
the world art of the drama. 


TO A YOUNG MAN ON THE BUSINESS OF 
WRITING A FIRST PLAY 


E. P. CONKLE 
University of Texas 


Dear John, 


You say you've never written a play, 
but you think you'd like to try writing 
one. Well, why not go ahead? 

There’s really not much to it—writ- 
ing a play—and you should forget about 
trying to write a good play, or a great 
play, the first time you try. Begin with 
the idea of doing something short— 
perhaps eight or nine pages—for then 
you won't have to worry much about 
plot, or characterization, or dialogue, or 
any of those things. 

First, decide upon a_ play-idea, or 
story, or what people to write about, or 
what situation to dramatize. Pick out 
something which interests you a lot and 
which you like to think about—some- 
thing which you feel is really funny, or 
really serious, or really weird, or dram- 
atic. Pick out something which you think 
will interest other people, for you are 
writing the play to entertain other peo- 
ple as well as yourself. 

Don’t start writing the play at once, 
but get a little notebook and put down 
everything you think about your play 
in the notebook, just as the ideas come 
to you, without rhyme or reason espe- 
cially. Let:the play accumulate, as I 
call it; let it percolate and stew in your 
mind; and write down any ideas, bits 
of dialogue, descriptions, words—any- 
thing you think you might be able to 
use. Many of these things will come to 
you unconsciously while you are walking 
home from school, bathing, mowing the 
lawn; and be sure you get them all into 
your notebook. Let this period of col- 
lecting and thinking and accumulating 
last a week or two. 


After you think you have enough ma- 
terial and feel the need of starting to 
write, read your notebook through care- 
fully and scratch out everything you 
obviously won’t need, leaving what you 
feel you will need. Then arrange these 
ideas in some sort of dramatic order— 
put all the ideas that obviously would 
go at the first of the play together; then 
collect those which will go in the middle; 
then those which will go at the end. 
Decide what the big situation of the 
play is going to be—the final pay-off, 
the climax-effect for which you are writ- 
ing the play and which sums the whole 
thing up dramatically. I call this The 
Big Scene. Your other material will na- 
turally fall then into minor big scenes 
or situations. When you have arranged 
the entries in your notebook thus you 
have the plot of your play, or its skele- 
ton of dramatic tension, or the way it 
happens. 


Taking this little outline with its 
schedule of situations, you may now start 
writing the first draft if you want to. 
Later in your career as a playwright you 
will probably do other things, but it 
isn’t necessary now. Go ahead, then, 
since you now have something definite 
to write about, Write as fast as you can. 
You will discover, of course, that a play 
is nothing more or less than dialogue 
and stage-business, or acting, so that 
what you write down is what the people 
say as they do what they do. I suggest 
again that you write your play as fast 
as you can, not paying much attention 
to grammar, punctuation, or anything 
like that. These matters you can fix 
later. 
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If you find you haven't enough script 
to fill eight or nine pages, then be con- 
tent with seven. Keep your play in one 
setting and don’t bring the curtain 
down before the final curtain. There are 
exceptions to these practices, but you 
will get a better play if you follow them 
—your play will move directly from the 
beginning to its dramatic end without 
break or change of setting. 

After you have written the first draft, 
let it rest a few days without reading 
it; then get it out and read it out loud. 
It may not now sound as good as you 
thought it was sounding when you wrote 
it, but that doesn’t matter. Perhaps you 
can revise it; or you can, perhaps, get 
your teacher to try it out on a stage 
and revise it as you try it out, Or, if it 
is really bad, put it aside and chalk it 
up to experience. You have won a sig- 
nal victory in any case, for you have 
written a play on some pieces of paper. 
Puny as it may be, bad as it may be, it 
is, after all, yours, and you did it! And 
it may be pretty good, you know—could 
be. 
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If you still think you want to be a 
playwright, (1) read all the plays you 
can lay hands on, and all sorts of plays; 
(2) go see all the plays you can; go to 
the movies if you can’t go to the theatre; 
(3) read what books you can on the 
business of playwriting (and one of the 
best for the beginning playwright is 
Writing the One-Act Play by Harold 
Hillebrand, F. S. Crofts & Company, 
New York); (4) try to find a sympathe- 
tic and theatre-wise person (let us say 
a practicing-writing teacher of playwrit- 
ing some college or university) who will 
read your plays and tell you the truth 
about them and help you get along; and 
then (5) remember to keep looking, 
thinking, writing, writing, writing plays, 
through thick and thin, success and 
failure. 


Don’t be too self-critical at first, John, 
but be happy you’ve written something 
and have many, many years ahead of 
you to write more plays and better plays 
—even, perhaps, some fine and great 


plays. 


A TELESCREENED HAMLET 


JEANETTE E. GRANDSTAFF 
Ypsilanti, Michigan High School 


When junior high school students be- 
come enthusiastic about something, there 
is nothing too much for them to at- 
tempt. My ninth grade students at 
Ypsilanti High School went on a field 
trip to nearby Ann Arbor and saw Sir 
Laurence Olivier’s screen production of 
Hamlet. They were inspired; they were 
impressed; they had a new man to talk 
about,—this guy, Shakespeare! The fad 
now is to refer to him quite off-hand as 
“The Bard.” 

After the trip, the students who were 
in radio production in the high school 
became interested in the idea of produc- 
ing something from Shakespeare. They 
were further inspired when they saw 
Margaret Webster’s production of Jul- 
ius Caesar in their own auditorium a 
week after they had finished studying it 
in class. 

Just about this time, Junior Division 
Radio students were scheduled to give 
an assembly program. I had long felt 
that a radio type program might be dull 
without added visual interest. I sug- 
gested to my group that they prepare 
some sort of Shakespearean program for 
their assembly, and their response was 
enthusiastic. 

Some time before I had read an ar- 


ticle by Marion W. Kaplan called . 


“Stage the Radio Play” which suggested 
using a shadow screen to give visual aid 
to a radio play for assemblies.t_ We de- 
cided to use this method for our pro- 
gram and devised a system of duplicate 
casts—one on mike, and one on the 
screen. 

We found a Hamlet script in Radio 


1 Senior Scholastic Magazine, October, 1949. 


Worshop Plays.? Vhis particular script 
concerned an American boy and girl 
who were visiting Helsingor, Denmark 
on their honeymoon. (In our produc- 
tion, the honeymooners became brother 
and sister, a relationship better suited to 
our age group.) They visited Hamlet’s 
castle and saw come to life all the ghost 
scenes of the play. The script ended 
with the scenes fading and the couple, 
inspired by their surroundings into be- 
lieving that Hamlet’s spirit still lived, 
resolving that they would return every 
year. 

The production began with zest, an. 
rehearsals for the “mike cast” prog- 
ressed. Even though we planned to pro- 
duce only the ghost scenes, a knowledge 
of the whole play was required and each 
student read the play on his own. The 
lesson in understanding human relation- 
ships became apparent, and was one of 
the most important ones learned in this 
production. Each actor had to para- 
phrase his lines to show that he under- 
stood them. Reasons for the return of 
Hamlet’s father had to be discussed. 
The treachery of Hamlet’s uncle had to 
be made clear. Each actor had to un- 
derstand the plot and subplots of the 
play. The falseness of Gertrude with 
all its implications was discussed with 
candor and understanding often not 
reached by adult actors. “Why?” be- 
came the question most often asked dur- 
ing rehearsal. The close friendship be- 
tween Horatio and Hamlet which at 
first had seemed womanish to twentieth 
century adolescents, took on ‘a new as- 
pect. 


2 James Morris, ed. (New York, 1940). 
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After three weeks of rehearsal at noon 
and after school, the mike cast was 
ready to rehearse on mike, and the 
sound effects crew produced the back- 
ground effects. The music used for 
bridges was that in the album of record- 
ings of Olivier’s production. The mus- 
ic man had carefully cued, marked, and 
filed his records for use. 

The sound effects had been ingenious- 
ly contrived by eighth and ninth grade 
students. The sea was a piece of wire 
screening on the bottom of an orange 
crate. Bebe shot was rolled slowly over 
this, and the effect was very satisfactory. 
The coming of the ghost was heralded 
by pounding a hard tabletop just off 
the sound mike, the flashing on and off 
of the floodlight, and the shaking of 
some tire chains which some father had 
been coerced into giving up for the sake 
of “The Bard.” Footsteps were done 
in a box and the “crowing cock” was 
done by the talented Francisco when he 
had finished his part on mike. All of 
this was done seriously, and the sound- 
men and the actors developed mutual 
respect. 

A curious vocabulary suddenly be- 
came current with the students. One of 
the cast entering the room for rehearsal, 
would be asked, “Is that you, Ron?” 
Automatically he replied, “A piece of 
me.” The time of day became “lack- 
ing of twelve” or “of four,” as the case 
might be; the standard greeting in the 
halls, “How now, friend!” and at card- 
marking time, the cry was, “Oh, let me 
not burst in ignorance!” 

The student stage manager and her 
crew had erected a huge shadow screen, 
seven by eighteen feet. The sides of it 
were masked by the stage curtains; the 
top by the front teaser. The electrician, 
a ninth grader, had obtained a powerful 
floodlamp and put it behind the screen. 
At his own suggestion, eerie yellow-green 
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gelatine was used because he felt that it 
would “suit the mood of the show bet- 
ter.” The sheets for the shadow screen 
were cast-offs from a local laundry; the 
frame was made in woodshop by some 
interested boys. 

The ninth grade art class under the 
direction of our art teacher did a fine 
job on the scenery. For the first part 
of the play, when the boy and girl gaze 
at the castle from the harbor, the scen- 
ery consisted of cut-out cardboard castle 
mounted on the back of the shadow 
screen stage right, so that it appeared 
in correct perspective to the characters 
on the screen. Surrounding the shadows 
on stage left was a cut-out harbor scene 
showing a horizon line with ships. Ad- 
mirable ramparts for Hamlet’s castle 
were made from chairs covered with 
sheets. Scenery changes were made dur- 
ing black-outs while the mike play con- 
tinued. 

The “pantomime cast” also rehearsed 
for weeks. ‘They performed while the 
mike manager, who attended all panto- 
mime rehearsals, read the script for 
them. Here again was asked the ques- 
tion, “Why?” The young actors found 
pantomime easy if they were thinking 
all the time. To do this, each had to 
know his character and his relation to 
others. Some even came to carrying 
this thoroughness over into their class- 
work, Our shadow screen Hamlet dur- 
ing this time changed from a “D” to a 
“B” student in English, and has been 
steadily taking on responsibilities. 

The problem of costumes was simpli- 
fied by the fact that only the silhouette 
was visible. Long underwear was used 
for tights. Hats were tams, swords were 
made of wood, shoes were modern loaf- 
ers, and capes were sheets. Girls played 
three of the men’s parts in pantomime 
and their hair, if short enough, was left 
straight and gave a good effect. The 
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ghost was wrapped from head to foot in 
an old blanket. He looked formless ex- 
cept for the gaping of his mouth as he 
formed the words of Hamlet’s father. 


Now came the final week of rehears- 
als, and the two casts put their talents 
together. At first we went through the 
show wihout light cues while the stu- 
dents adjusted themselves to their coun- 
terparts. The pantomime cast had 
learned the script and mouthed the 
words as they were spoken by the mike 
cast. The latter were stationed near 
enough to the shadow screen to watch 
the shadow cast and so could “suit the 
action to the words.” 


As rehearsals progressed, last min- 
ute details were cleared up. The music 
and sound men had a few difficulties 
cuing up on a darkened stage, but 
dimmed flashlights soon made their ap- 
pearance and cleared this up. The 
mike manager also discovered that she 
must hold a flashlight on the mike cast 
so that they could see during the black- 
outs. 

Assembly day came at long last, and 
the students of the audience were ready 
for something unusual. The enthusi- 
asm engendered by the students working 
on the show had been contagious. When 
the assembly was over, the greatest com- 
pliment was one paid by a seventh grad- 
er who, as he went out of the auditor- 
ium door, was heard to say, “Gee, this 


guy Shakespeare’s got somethin’. 

As for the merits of such a perform- 
ance much can be said. I would like to 
list some of them as follows: 


1) Expenses for assembly programs 
must be low. The total cost of this pro- 
duction did not exceed five dollars. No 
elaborate staging or costumes are neces- 


sary. 
2) Girls can be employed in male 
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parts on the shadow screen and _ vice- 
versa. 

3) Negro and white students may be 
cast in any relationship. On mike Ho- 
ratio was a Negro boy; on the shadow 
screen, he was played by a white girl. 
Cooperation and respect for others 
grows from such a project. 

4) Students develop pride in a pro- 
duction which requires cooperation and 
exact timing. 

5) The production can be done with 
or without mikes. In an auditorium as 
large as ours (over 1000 Capacity), we 
found the voices could not be heard be- 
hind the shadow screen. If the audi- 
torium is small and mikes not necessary, 
then one cast can be used. The mike 
shadow, cast when the mike is used on 
screen, is not to be desired. 

6) Reading of Shakespeare is easier 
than memorization for the amateur. It 
helps free the actor for interpretation. 

7)  Self-conscious students develop 
confidence behind their shadow screen. 


8) There is real character develop- 
ment through the medium of being 
someone else for a period of time. 
Growth in understanding of weaknesses 
and failures of human beings was a 
major part of this production. As the 
boy who played Horatio said, when 
asked what was the most difficult thing 
he had to do, “I had to be emotional, 
but I could not be loud. It had to come 
from inside me.” 

The production was repeated several 
times. The students gave it for a par- 
ents’ night; for local radio station, 
WPAG; and for graduate students, pro- 
fessors, and student teachers of speech 
at the University of Michigan. This 
year, we are looking forward to a pro- 
duction of Julius Caesar or perhaps As 
You Like It for the latter is scheduled 
for near-by Detroit. 


THE COMMUNITY THEATRE AT MID-CENTURY* 


MARY EVA DUTHIE 
Cornell University 


At this mid-century mark, the ama- 
teur community theatre has never been 
more important in the over-all picture 
of the American theatre. In 1929 in his 
excellent Footlights Across America, 
Kenneth Macgowan estimated 100 or- 
ganizations of laymen making from four 
to twenty-five productions a year. Today 
no one knows how many there are, but 
a conservative guess would place them 
at several hundreds and I should not be 
surprised if a complete survey of the 
field were to place their number well 
into four figures. We know from care- 
ful survey that in the state of New York, 
outside the island of Manhattan, there 
are at least 135 groups organized for 
play production and that they produce 
from two to ten plays a year. There is 
every reason to believe that similar sur- 
veys would reveal comparable numbers 
in the other forty-seven states. 

Believing the amateur community 
theatre of tremendous importance to 
communities and to the American thea- 
tre, I decided to learn about as many as 
possible in five months of a sabbatic 
leave. Last spring I made a motor trip 
about the perimeter of the United States 
interviewing directors, officers, and mem- 
bers of sixty-four amateur theatres in 
sixteen states. The information ob- 
tained from those people in addition to 
contacts with about forty of our New 
York State community theatres provides 
the basis for the following remarks. 

I want to thank the officers of AETA, 
Professor Falk of NTC, and the staffs 
of the drama departments of the uni- 
versities and colleges to whom I wrote 


*An address delivered at the AETA Conven- 
tion, New York City, December 28, 1950. 


for advice. The latter suggested study 
of those theatres in their own states with 
which they had had some contact. The 
majority of the theatres recommended 
were in the cities. Sometimes these 
larger theatres were able to direct me to 
smaller ones, and so the communities 
visited ranged in size from 6,000 to the 
great cities of San Francisco and Mil- 
waukee. About half of them were in 
cities of under 100,000. This was a badly 
skewed sample, for we know that 85% 
of the New York theatres are in places 
of less than 100,000, Indeed, 70% are 
in places of 25,000 or less. The data I 
secured, therefore, would not be con- 
sidered significant by a statistician, but 
I believe they are of some value until a 
more complete study can be made. 

The ages of these theatres ranged 
from one to thirty-nine years. Six had 
been organized before 1920, twenty-one 
of them during the twenties, fourteen 
during the thirties, and twenty-one dur- 
ing the forties. It was significant to me 
that in this age of television theatres are 
still being organized. I found them en- 
thusiastic and in deadly earnest; they 
believe in their theatres and are proud 
of what they have to offer to their com- 
munities. I found great dignity and self- 
respect and I also found humility and 
organized effort to improve. 

Another characteristic which I found 
true of almost all of the theatres is dem- 
ocratic action. Many of those organized 
more than twenty years ago started out 
as exclusive social groups. Two of the 
theatres I visited are still exclusive mem- 
bership organizations. But in all of the 
others I found the only qualification for 
membership is interest. Anyone capable 
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of making a contribution to the work of 
the theatre and willing to do so is wel- 
comed. I found the occupations of ofh- 
cers of the theatres largely in the pro- 
fessions or on the proprietary level of 
business. ‘These officers, however, had 
been chosen by memberships which rep- 
resented a socio-economic cross-section 
of the communities. The leadership of 
these theatres is principally in the hands 
of persons who have had their training 
for theatre in our universities and col- 
leges. 

I was interested in knowing how these 
theatres came to be organized and the 
purposes which prompt new members 
to join them. Except in a few cases 
where the theatre was organized under 
the auspices of municipal agencies, the 
great majority were started by a few in- 
dividuals who had had some experience 
in theatre, usually in college, and felt 
the need to continue in it as an avoca- 
tion. The purposes which prompt new 
members to join, according to the opin- 
ions of the leaders interviewed, include 
association with congenial people, a 
sense of civic duty to bring theatre to 
the community, and more than three- 
fourths of the informants believe that 
most of their members join to satisfy a 
need for creative activity in theatre. In 
many cases the informants believe there 
had been a change of purpose through 
the years, the most notable shift being 
from exhibitionism and a desire for 
social prestige to responsibility to the 
community and a need for creative ac- 
tivity. 

This leads me to the question of com- 
munity support. In two areas, Califor- 
nia and Wisconsin, public support of 
the theatre is not unusual. Adult edu- 
cation or recreation departments are the 
usual sponsoring agencies, and _ the 
amount of support varies from free use 
of the school building or payment of the 


salary of the director to complete under- 
writing of the entire theatre budget. 
From my very brief contact, I am unde- 
cided about whether I should like com- 
munity theatre to receive tax-paid sup- 
port. I believe the theatre must take its 
place with the school and church as a 
community institution serving the great 
spiritual need of all of us for drama, 
but, whether it should be completely sep- 
arated from the state as is the church or 
supported by the state as is the school, I 
have no opinion. In my own experience, 
I missed the comaraderie and esprit de 
corps | had found in many of the, shall 
we say, non-public community theatres 
when I visited those that are publicly 
supported. There are few volunteers do- 
ing this and that odd job because such 
jobs are provided for in the budget and 
there seems to be little need for individ- 
ual members to assume responsibility. 
Some of the directors and other employ- 
ees seems to have a less personal rela- 
tionship with their members than di- 
rectors of non-subsidized theatres. On 
the other hand, some small theatres are 
able to have professional directors which 
they probably could not afford to pay 
without assistance. Too, the publicly 
supported theatre relieved of the pres- 
sure of dependence upon the box office 
for its very existence may produce plays 
of more importance and thus do much 
to raise the level of public taste. The 
Milwaukee Players, for instance, pro- 
duce at least one of Shakespeare's plays 
each year and they receive considerable 
censure from their patrons if the bal- 
ance of their production schedule in- 
cludes too many light comedies. It must 
be added in fairness however that, dur- 
ing many of their 19 years, admission 
was 10c and at present is 6oc plus tax. 
The entire budget of this theatre is 
underwritten by the Recreation Depart- 
ment of Milwaukee. 
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A frequent criticism of community 
theatre is of the quality of the plays 
they produce. They are chided for their 
failure to experiment with new plays 
and new techniques. They are accused 
of doing only the light, frothy Broad- 
way hits and they are taken to task for 
neglecting the classics. But it should be 
remembered that community theatres 
must be self supporting and dare not 
risk too many failures. ‘The public has 
been pretty well conditioned against 
Shakespeare in high school English class, 
and period plays are expensive to cos- 
tume. However, the plays they do are 
not all Broadway hits, for many a play- 
wright who has suffered from the smash 
hit requirement of Broadway has had 
reason to bless the community theatre. 
To me, the amazing thing is the excel- 
lence of their choice of plays. Among 
unusual plays produced last year were 
Medea, Lady Precious Stream, and Mur- 
der in the Cathedral. Thirty theatres 
reported they do plays that might be 
called classic—ranging from Shakespeare 
to Shaw and including Ibsen, Strind- 
berg, Wilde, and Chekhov—and twelve 
report they present manuscript plays, 
five as frequently as once a year. The 
fact remains, they are serving their com- 
munities, not the art of the theatre, and 
their constituents are asking to see the 
plays that are being talked about. 


The two most pressing needs of com- 
munity theatres at the moment are 
housing and good direction. Each group 
needs a place where members can meet 
and carry on the activities necessary to 
the life of the group. Most important, 
of course, is the theatre and its stage. 
Free access to it is necessary for rehear- 
sals and good work in staging; and 
groups that run workshops or training 
schools for new members must have ade- 
quate facilities for those activities. To 
maintain morale of the group they also 
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need a place to which all members are 
welcome to come at any time. in other 
words, a theatre home. A third of the 
theatres I visited have their own build- 
ings and five have definite plans to build. 
Seven are housed in buildings owned by 
municipalities which are fairly accessi- 
ble to the group at almost any time, but 
more than half have no theatres and are 
inadequately housed. Many of them use 
high school auditoriums which are avail- 
able to them for one or at most two 
dress rehearsals. When schools are used, 
the auditoriums are usually much too 
large, the stages inadequate, and usually 
the rental is excessive, denoting not only 
a shrewd business sense on the part of 
the local school boards but an unfor- 
tunate lack of appreciation of the im- 
portance of theatre to the people of the 
community. Some groups flit from 
building to building, staging their plays 
wherever and whenever they can find a 
place. 

Macgowan predicted in 1929 that the 
community theatre, if it should survive, 
would become professional. A few of 
the outstanding theatres of that day 
have indeed become semi-professional; 
among them, of course, the Cleveland 
and Pasadena Playhouses. His predic- 
tion, however, has missed the mark by a 
wide margin except in the area of direc- 
tion, and it seems very probable that 
good community theatres will eventu- 
ally hire professional directors if they 
can get them. Really competent com- 
munity theatre directors are hard to 
find. To build a theatre as a community 
institution, to help a large body of per- 
sons find creative satisfaction in bring- 
ing good theatre to the community, to 
inspire the people to be dissatisfied with 
their efforts and to strive for increas- 
ingly higher standards, and to make a 
community aware of its need for good 
theatre requires a special type of de- 


voted leadership and much more time 
than any volunteer is able to contribute. 


It has seemed to me that a new pro- 
fession is in the making for which there 
must be adequate training. It cannot be 
a stepping stone to Broadway nor to a 
university drama department but must 
be a profession in itself, offering to men 
and women who will prepare themselves 
for it the great satisfaction of building 
theatre into our American culture. 

There are enough good, bad, and in- 
different professional directors of com- 
munity theatre plays, but directors of 
community theatres are few. Many thea- 
tres are employing unemployed actors, 
or playwrights, or radio men and are 
discouraged with the results. Although 
many of these men are honestly trying 
to do-a job for which they have not 
been trained, some are brazenly exploit- 
ing their theatres until a job in another 
field is available. As a result, many 
theatres are fearful of hiring a director. 
Two informants used exactly the same 
words to express their fears, “We will 
not hire a man to come in and take our 
theatre away from us.” Many theatres 
are too small to employ men who have 
proved themselves, but they could pay 
a modest salary to young men newly 
trained who have the vision and willing- 
ness to build and grow with the theatre. 

What should the training of a com- 
munity theatre director include? First 
of all, good training in theatre—that is 
paramount. But the theatre is also a 
community institution, it must work 
with other institutions and organiza- 
tions. It is attracting all sorts of people 
to its membership, and every member 
must find opportunity for creative work, 
whether it be backstage, in the business 
office, and the front of the house, or on 
the stage. The director’s training then 
must include community organization 
and courses in social psychology. He 
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must have training in theatre adminis- 
tration and business management and 
he should serve an interneship under a 
competent director to learn those things 
about community theatre that are not in 
books. If a half dozen universities in 
the country were to offer training of this 
kind, our national theatre would be ad- 
vanced by many, many years. 

A serious problem of the community 
theatre is isolation. Because they have 
arisen spontaneously in response to local 
needs, these groups are independent of 
each other and, in many cases, almost 
unaware of each other; many are com- 
pletely separated from any stimuli to 
improve other than the box office re- 
sponse. Macgowan pointed out the need 
for some sort of national organization 
through which theatres would be able 
to help themselves and each other. 
Since that time, NTC and AETA have 
organized regional conferences, but the 
distances to be traveled to attend are 
very great for many ot these small thea- 
tres and, because the conferences in- 
clude both large community and univer- 
sity theatres, the problems of the small 
community theatre are seldom discussed. 
They need the workshop type of confer- 
ence in which new theatre practices are 
presented and where they can catch a 
vision of their place in the American 
theatre. 

I should like to see the National 
Theatre Assembly take up the problem 
of these small theatres that are serving 
so many hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple and are laying the groundwork for 
our national! theatre at the grassroots of 
our society for, if they can have well 
trained directors, if they can have train- 
ing in new techniques, if they can be 
helped to understand their importance 
in the whole theatre structure, I believe 
a strong foundation will have been laid 
for a national theatre. 


NEW THEATRE, NEW PLAY 


NORMAN DeMARCO 
University of Arkansas 


On the night of November 16, all the 
excitement and some of the glamour of a 
Broadway first night were in evidence 
at the world premiere of the dramatic 
musical, Acres of Sky, in the new thea- 
tre of the University of Arkansas. 
~ Since January, 1950, when Governor 
Sidney McMath, Dr. Lewis Webster 
Jones, President of the University, and 
the Fine Arts Committee commissioned 
the writing of a dramatic musical from 
the novel of Charles Morrow Wilson to 
inaugurate the opening of the theatre 
at the new Fine Arts building, the 
fever grew and spread rapidly through- 
out the state and beyond. Upon the re- 
commendation of the American Nation- 
al Theatre and Academy, Arthur Kreutz, 
composer of the score for the American 
production of Hamlet given at Elsinore, 
Denmark, and winner of the Sinfonia 
Award, was assigned to do the music 
for the book and lyrics by Zoe Lund 
Schiller, author of The Expensive 
Wench, and winner of this year’s Sax- 
ton Award, 

Casting for Acres of Sky, open to stu- 
dents and townsfolk, was begun soon 
after the opening of school in September, 
and soon rehearsal of dialogue, dance 
routines, set designing and _ building, 
and theatre construction were progres- 
sing co-incidentally. Then suddenly, 
with cement barely dry and theatre elec- 
tricians working feverishly on last min- 
ute details, opening night had arrived. 

Interest was high in the new theatre, 
part of the Fine Arts Center designed by 
a native Arkansan, Edward Stone, fam- 
ous for the Rockefeller Center Music 
Hall in New York. 

Among the list of notables at the 


premiere were President Jones; George 
Freedley, guest reviewer, and representa- 
tive of ANTA: writer Harold Sherman; 
Mrs. Roberta Fulbright, publisher of 
the Northwest Arkansas Times; Charles 
Morrow Wilson, author of the novel, 
Acres of Sky; Zoe Lund Schiller; and 
Arthur Kreutz, conducting the pit or- 
chestra. 

Audiences crowded the theatre for the 
next ten nights. Here was something 
different, something with that inexpli- 
cably elusive difference that makes good 
theatre the enchanting medium it has 
been for thousands of years. Here was 
a folk music-drama dealing specifically 
with Arkansas and yet universal in its 
appeal. Here was a drama written in 
prose with an aura and mood of poetry. 
Here was hauntingly beautiful music 
to enhance this mood. And, above all, 
here was a fine blending of song, dance, 
dialogue, choral effects, and uncanny 
lighting to achieve the height of dram- 
atic expression. 


THE PLAy 

Acres of Sky is the story of Lucius 
Caldwell. He dreams of the lost Loui- 
siana mines and of turning the Old Mill 
House into the finest resort hotel in 
the country. But after his sister Nan 
makes her decision to leave Little Elms 
for Fayetteville and Gabe Hargis, whose 
secretary and mistress she has become, 
Lucius realizes that his dreams of “eagles 
and double eagles” are only dreams 
that vanish strangely, and “wither like 
calendulas in the first frosts.” 

It is the story of a group of characters 
caught in a web of frustrations whose 
subtle weavings began in the first quar- 
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rels of childhood. In the character of 
Elijah Shrum, The Traveler, omniscient 
yet not always objective, the playwright 
has found a means for exposition and 
transition in a drama that moves back- 
ward and forward in time. 


To single out any one musical selec- 
tion from the finely integrated drama 
is a difficult task, but mention should be 
made of three which received obvious 
approval: “You Can’t Go Home Again,” 
which, in a way may be called the theme 
song; “The Cuckoo Song’; and “Slow 
Fever Blues.” 


Miss Bonnie Bird, former dancer and 
instructor with Martha Graham, de- 
signed the choreography, and with the 
assistance of Mrs. Dorothy Ward Harris 
of the University Dance Department, 
wove a tapestry of dance that blended 
with the poetic mood of the drama. 


Virgil Baker, Head of the Department 
of Speech and Dramatic Art, directed the 
production. Preston Magruder, techni- 
cal director, designed the sets, and choral 
effects were directed by Catherine Mc- 
Hugh of the University Music Depart- 
ment. 


THE THEATRE 


The new play opened a new theatre. 
Modern and functional in design, it is 
part of the Fine Arts Center consisting of 
three buildings which house the Uni- 
versity’s Division of Fine and Applied 
Arts. 

The stage area of the University thea- 
tre is 106’ by 36’, with a proscenium 
opening adjustable up to 44’. For arena 
productions, collapsible aluminum plat- 
forms with comfortable seats can be 
used on the stage. The main acting 
area has been trapped for exits and en- 
trances through the floor. And 54’ 


above the stage is the gridiron with 26 
sets of counterweighted lines. 


Encircl- 
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ing the stage are a sky and a black vel- 
vet cyclorama each 110’ long and 25’ 6” 
high. Opening off the dressing rooms 
of the main theatre, is a small outdoor 
theatre which will be used for spring 
and summer productions. 


In a balcony room overlooking the 
auditorium and stage, is a standard light 
control board with 32 auto transformer 
dimmers, to which any of the 114 cir- 
cuits on stage can be connected through 
a cross-connecting panel.  Footlights, 
bridges, coves on either side of the audi- 
torium, three permanent light bridges 
behind the proscenium arch help facili- 
tate the lighting. 

The stage manager's panel, equipped 
for two-way communication, and a pag- 
ing system to all parts of the theatre, al- 
so has controls for the electrically operat- 
ed curtain. 

On one side of the auditorium is the 
Green Room, the girls’ dressing room, 
and a kitchenette. On the opposite side 
is a completely furnished scene shop. 
The men’s dressing room, a costume 
shop, a storage room, a room for dyeing 
fabrics, and observation booth for re- 
viewers, dual speed turntables, a recep- 
tion room, and two offices are located on 
the second floor. 

Since the theatre was conceived as a 
workshop for students, the seating capac- 
ity has been limited to 330, thereby giv- 
ing actors a chance to learn to appre- 
ciate and develop the art of sustaining 
a role over a number of performances. 

Commenting on the University theatre 
and the Fine Arts Center in the New 
York Morning Telegraph, George Freed- 
ley wrote: “What makes this whole thing 
thrilling over and beyond what the pro- 
duction Acres of Sky offers, is the real- 
ization of an ideal which achieves a 
synthesis of the arts in one educational 
set-up and points the way to the future.” 


THE NEW YORK CONVENTION 


JOSEF A. ELFENBEIN* 
State University of New York 


At the end of a year of fear, destruc- 
tion and international tension, members 
of the AETA met in New York to par- 
ticipate in a convention dedicated to 
constructive aims in education. At this 
time of disunity, great faith in the unan- 
imity of educational aims and standards 
was evidenced by the large attendance 
of members who met to reconfirm these 
aims at the mid-century. The scope of 
the program allowed for re-examination 
of past achievements, but was guided by 
immediate challenge and opportunity. 
Sectional meetings were designed to 
meet needs and interests in the areas of 
dramatic literature, dramatic criticism, 
theatre history, playwriting, technical 
developments, directing, acting, theatre 
architecture, graduate studies, guidance, 
radio, television and cinema. Recogni- 
tion was given to the specific problems 
facing the educators of elementary, sec- 
ondary and college level students. In 
addition to these sessions, fourteen spe- 
cialized committee meetings were held 
to review the work of the year and plan 
projects for 1951. These meetings were 
open to all delegates. 

The program of the conference was 
organized to permit the members to 
take full advantage of the convention 
and of the opportunities presented by 
the World’s Capitol. Moreover, dele- 
gates met with prominent members of 


*While assuming full responsibility for this 
interpretation, the author wishes to acknowledge 
the assistance of the following who served as 
reporters at the meetings: William Bolger, Co- 
lumbia University; Edgar Borgers, Princeton 
University; Albert R. Klein, University of North 
Carolina, Daniel Krempel, University of Illinois; 
Vera Rushforth, State University of New York, 
New Paltz; Anita Phillips and Jack Smiley, 
Brooklyn College. 


professional theatre, radio, and _tele- 
vision. Noteworthy is the large attend- 
ance recorded for the convention meet- 
ings, despite the many features of New 
York City. 


A Mip-Century SuRVEY 

Addressing the opening general ses- 
sion of the entire convention, President 
Monroe Lippman summed up _ the 
achievements of the past fifty years of 
educational theatre. He said, “The 
growth of the educational theatre in the 
last fifty years has been nothing short of 
phenomenal. In fact, the educational 
theatre of today, with its well planned 
curriculum and its wide spread activi- 
ties, has been entirely a product of the 
past half-century. . . . This extraordi- 
nary growth of our educational theatre 
is due in no small measure to the now 
universally recognized fact that the thea- 
tre contributes greatly to the student’s 
liberal and humanistic training.” The 
keynote address placed particular stress 
on the continuance and improvement of 
these achievements, with special empha- 
sis on the necessity of maintaining a 
“free theatre.” The speaker pointed out 
the hazards of “arbitrary and irrespon- 
sible censorship . . . based on . . . ignor- 
ance and bigotry.” Lippman: concluded 
his address by bringing into sharp focus 
the undeniable relationship between the 
continuance of a free world and a free 
theatre, saying, “We will fail in our re- 
sponsibility to society if we do not exert 
every effort to see that the theatre re- 
mains, as it has been in the past, not 
only a medium for entertainment, but 
also for the free, honest and fearless ex- 
pression of ideas.” 
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Speaking to the AETA session on the 
Mid-Century Survey, Winifred Ward 
summed up, in a concise speech, the his- 
tory of children’s theatre in America 
from the Children’s Educational Thea- 
tre of the Educational Alliance in 1904 


to the many groups now working 
throughout the country. She praised the 
work of Junior Leagues in sponsoring 
and/or participating in children’s thea- 
tres, and observed that ‘‘most of the ac- 
tivity in Children’s Theatre is in the 
amateur field. Miss Ward emphasized 
the “eagerness, interest and the sense of 
responsibility” of workers in the field, 
and predicted “significant theatre” for 
the children of the next fifty years if 
the present momentum of growth con- 
tinues. 


Commenting on the present state of 
theatre in the university, Alexander 
Drummond observed that, “We are not 
where we ought to be, but we are better 
than we were.” He remarked that while 
our universities are strong in the calibre 
of technical training and historical re- 
search, there is a decided lack in “artis- 
tic new production.” Drummond con- 
cluded his address with emphasis on the 
encouragement of regional drama in the 
universities. 

Reviewing community theatre at the 
mid-century mark, Mary Eva Duthie 
noted that, “the amateur theatre has 
never been more important in the over- 
all picture of the American theatre.” 
Miss Duthie cited the serious problem 
of isolation of these drama groups from 
each other and the need for a national 
organization through which the thea- 
tres could help themselves and each 
other. The speaker noted that “demo- 
cratic action” is an outstanding char- 
acteristic of a community theatre that 
began as “exclusive social groups.” Miss 
Duthie pointed out that the leadership 
of these theatres is principally by people 
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trained in the college and university 
theatres. 

While a sense of pride in past achieve- 
ment was evident in the Mid-Century 
Survey, there was in no way a feeling of 
complacency with the present situation. 


ART, BUSINESS, AND PROFESSIONALISM 


The continuing concern with the re- 
lationship of business to art, art to pro- 
fessionalism, and the effect of these rela- 
tionships upon theatre, radio and tele- 
vision provoked that same intense qual- 
ity of delegate interest evidenced at past 
conferences. Connotations and defini- 
tions of these terms varied, but the same 
heated arguments prevailed. 

Speaking on Professionalism in the 
American Theatre, Barrett H. Clark de-. 
cried any attempt to make non-profes- 
sional “‘productions imitations of Broad- 
way.” Said Clark, “If we cannot be bet- 
ter than Broadway, we should at least 
try to be different, and different in a 
way that gives us something Broadway 
cannot, or at least, does not have.” The 
speaker told the educators that they 
have “a larger and more important audi- 
ence,” and that “Broadway audiences 
are becoming more and more ‘class’ 
audiences limited to a small number of 
well-to-do patrons.” He pointed out the 
danger of (1) engaging professional ac- 
tors to act with the amateurs in the non- 
professional theatre and (2) subsidizing 
the theatre by the government. At the 
close of his address, Barrett Clark, pro- 
claimed the professional theatre is “not 
only a cultural thing—but also a power- 
ful instrument to help us keep our de- 
mocracy intact.” 

The same vigorous conflict that mark- 
ed the Radio and Television meeting in 
Chicago reappeared in New York. At 
this 1950 conference, the relationship of 
art - business - competition and survival 
for radio was a basic issue. Said Profes- 
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sor Weaver, “Radio is a double faced 
business. To the men who operate it, 
it is the entertainment business; to the 
men who own it, radio is the advertis- 
ing business.” The growing television 
audience stimulated this declaration: 
“The problem of the radio operator has 
become not one of how to make a profit 
but increasingly one of how to survive.” 
In commentary on this point, A. Nicho- 
las Vardac said, ‘Radio will survive as 
an art and hence as a ‘vital social force’ 
if its artists have something to say which 
can be said by radio alone.” Perhaps 
the general feeling of the meeting may 
be found in Albert McCleery’s  state- 
ment that, “. . . the antique which you 
know of today as radio, and the proscen- 
ium stage will not be available . . . in 
its present form as either entertainment 
or a source of occupation fifteen years 
from now.” 

In the meeting for secondary school 
dramatics, Sister Margaret Mary de- 
scribed “business sense” as a necessary 
quality of the director in the high school 
theatre. Vigorous debate from the floor 
centered about the problems of obtain- 
ing cooperation from the high school 
faculty in dramatic productions and the 
techniques for attracting audiences. Con- 
tradictory experiences supported oppos- 
ing solutions to these problems. Speak- 
ers from the floor cited examples of suc- 
cessful advance planning, “good business 
sense,” dramatic groups cooperating in 
other school activities, concentration on 
superior performances—all designed to 
solve the problems presented at the ses- 
sion. Only time limitation called a halt 
to the lively discussion. 


The spirit of these meetings and the 
strong audience participation was in a 
large part owing to the forceful presen- 
tation of pertinent contradictory issues. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 
The forceful technique of visual ac- 
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companiment to the spoken word was 
utilized in meetings on the arena thea- 
tre, secondary school acting, and acting 
for and by children. The delegate in- 
terest in this type of presentation was 
evident in the large attendance. 
Although the performance of scenes 
from Faust, by the Fordham College stu- 
dents, was received with unanimous ad- 
miation, the reception of the central 
staging form of production provoked 
heated argument. David Itkin asserted 
that the problem of sightlines and vocal 
projection is a major obstacle to the suc- 
cess of this style of presentation. Ex- 
pressing an actor’s viewpoint, one of the 
Fordham players said that there is great 


satisfaction to be derived from the con- . 


centration required for the close contact 
between the actor and audience. The 
actor-audience relationship was related 
to “close-ups” in the cinema. While the 
general reaction to arena theatre ranged 
to the extremes, the increasing interest 
in the plan was not to be denied. 

Some of the audience for the demon- 
stration by the students of the High 
School of Performing Arts may have 
been prepared for something excep- 
tional from this unusual school, but it 
was quite clear that most of the delegates 
did not expect the tremendous sincerity, 
detail, and finish which these young ac- 
tors revealed. The demonstration plus 
the director's discussion of the problems, 
planning, and techniques involved stim- 
ulated a vigorous question period. 

Alternating address with demonstra- 
tion, Monte Meachem, of the Children’s 
World Theatre, sought to prove his 
theory that the perfect actor for children 
is a “blend of a sensitive artist and a 
child psychologist.” He employed ex- 
cerpts from The Christmas Bears and 
The Indian Captive to show dance and 
acting techniques. 

Youngsters from The Joan of Are 
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Community Center, under the direction 
of Robert Stewart, provided a demon- 
stration of acting by children. Introduc- 
ing the performance, Mr. Stewart stated 
briefly that the aims of this activity are: 
to stimulate a healthy development; to 
develop a greater cooperation between 
boys and girls; to provide an outlet for 
the child’s pent-up emotions. He added 
that the work, dealing with an unlimit- 
ed variety of subjects, was created ex- 
temporaneously by the children. Stew- 
art later explained that the role of the 
director in this case is different from 
that in a formal presentation. He sup- 
plies no overt direction. His function 
is merely to inspire any creative ability 
that the child may possess. Again, as in 
other demonstration-address meetings, 
this technique inspired strong and in- 
terested discussion. 

The Technical Developments meeting 
was, as in past years, crowded to over- 
flowing. The tremendous interest in the 
speakers and their ideas was sustained 
throughout the session. The many stand- 
ing delegates remained for the full pe- 
riod. The demonstration here was in 
the form of motion pictures and slides. 
The film presented a ballet danced be- 
fore the original Bibiena setting and the 
scene shift was shown in action. John 
Conway discussed the visual aids and 
spoke of modern theatre in Sweden. 


The current interest in central staging 
manifested itself in the capacity audi- 
ence for Stanley McCandless’ discussion 
of Arena Theatre and Stage Lighting 
Equipment. McCandless told the group 
that there is no single answer to the 
problem of arena lighting, but that in 
any lighting plan for this form the actor 
must be seen—not the audience, and the 
actor must be visible from all directions. 
McCandless then discussed his method 
for solving the lighting problem. Ralph 
Alswang presented a further discussion 
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on lighting from all positions. Although 
slides were used at this Technical De- 
velopments meeting, there was some 
feeling that the actual lighting of an 
arena stage performance would have 
greatly clarified problems and solutions 
offered. Demonstration of lighting 
equipment and means of attaining par- 
ticular effects might well be considered 
for the 1951 conference. The discussion 
period for this session was concerned 
with “honesty in theatre performance” 
and the values of arena staging as a 
production style. 


PLAys, PLAYWRIGHTS, AND DiRECTORS 


There was an unusually frank and 
forthright approach in the session con- 
cerned with Dramatic Literature, Play- 
writing, and Directing. At the first ses- 
sion, Mary Latimer presented A Com- 
parison of the Lower Depths with The 
Iceman Cometh, a paper in which she 
contended that the two plays were strik- 
ingly similar. Claude Shaver, in his 
commentary, found that the differences 
outweighed the similarities; while Mil- 
ton Smith expressed the wish that the 
plays had been discussed and evaluated 
as examples of “realism.” The thought- 
provoking paper on The Transplanted 
Cherry Orchard, a criticism on the basis 
of “playmaking by analogy” read for 
Jonathan Curvin, sought to discover 
whether “the playwright added any- 
thing to make the play worthy of being 
called a new play.” Curvin pointed out 
that The Wisteria Trees suffered from 
being tailored to the talents of a par- 
ticular actress, and, that ironically, the 
play on being transposed to America 
was victimized by a star system very like 
the one in opposition to which Chekhov 
wrote his plays. In general, the com- 
mentators supported the thesis of Cur- 
vin, 

Walter Kerr’s paper, The Care and 
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Prevention of Playwrights, was a hard 
hitting attack upon attempts to produce 
playwrights academically, especially by 
the artists-in-residence method. Kerr 
stated that, “There are certain limita- 
tions to the usefulness of college courses 
in playwriting. . . . They (universities) 
can offer repositories of tradition, a ra- 
tional environment, but a playwright’s 
work is intuitive and depends upon 
flashes of insight. Universities are hot- 
beds of abstraction and produce con- 
flict between the rational and intuitive 
methods.” David Thompson’s commen- 
tary, read by George McCalmon, was a 
strong rebuttal and denounced any at- 
tempt to label universities merely as re- 
positories of knowledge. John Gassner, 
briefly but trenchantly, presented a phi- 
losophy of playwriting and its teaching 
and encouragement. 

The meeting on Directing featured 
An Approach to Directing for the Uni- 
versity by David Itkin and an address on 
professional direction by Mary Hunter, 
director of Ballet Ballads and The Re- 
spectful Prostitute. Professor Itkin told 
his audience that the university theatre 
has two functions: to develop workers 
and to develop the audience. He said 
the university should do serious plays 

. “classics and modern solid plays,” 
that the university thinks of life, Broad- 
way of the box office. Miss Hunter said 
that there is no difference between the 
university and Broadway directors ex- 
cept in objectives. The panel became 
involved in a discussion concerned with 
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the values of “blocking” the play. The 
speakers varied in their opinions on 
this subject. Mary Hunter opposed the 
idea that a play must be blocked while 
Howard Scammon felt that the director 
should block the play since he has stu- 
died and analysed it and since the actors 
prefer to be directed. This was an ex- 
tremely provocative session. 

The meeting devoted to Dramatic 
Criticism was distinguished by two stim- 
ulating and scholarly papers: George 
Bernard Shaw as a Critic by John Gass- 
ner and Recent Ibsen Criticism by Alan 
R. Thompson. In this program both 
playwrights discussed were thought of 
as philosophers of the soul—poets seek- 
ing purpose and meaning in life. Bar- 
nard Hewitt advised the audience to 
look at Ibsen for conflict of the soul, 
that is for the soul-searching Ibsen. In 
answer to a question regarding the ade- 
quacy of Archer’s translations, Thomp- 
son said that Archer may be closer to 
Ibsen’s meaning than is Arthur Miller’s 
new adaptation. The meeting proved so 
stimulating that the session ran over- 
time to provide opportunity for discus- 
sion and questions from the floor. 

The purpose of these annual meetings 
has been to enable the members to ex- 
change ideas, learn of new trends, and 
renew professional friendships. The 
Mid-Century Conference accomplished 
these aims, and in addition presented a 
comprehensive review of the past fifty 
years of achievement by the educational 
theatre and a forecast of its future. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


Following is a brief summary of 
AETA activities during 1950, a much 
more detailed account of which is to be 
found in the various committee and 
project reports. First, I am happy to 
report that our membership has reached 
an all-time high of about 2,200. This 
is due in no small part to the work of 
our executive secretary, Norman Phil- 
brick, and I wish at this time to express 
my appreciation of his excellent work 
in his first year in a very demanding 
position. 

Among our notable publications this 
year has been the EpuCcATIONAL THEA- 
TRE JOURNAL, which, in its first full year 
of publication has made magnificent 
progress under the editorship of Bar- 
nard Hewitt and the managing editor- 
ship of Loren Winship. ET] represents 
an achievement of which the entire 
membership may be very proud. We 
have also published or distributed dur- 
ing the past year: the AETA Directory; 
a special issue of Speech Monographs, 
compiled and edited by John McDow- 
ell, with the assistance of Charles Mc- 
Gaw; a special issue of the Adult Educa- 
tion Bulletin, edited by Robert Gard; 
a revised edition of a Suggested Outline 
of a Course of Study in Dramatic Arts in 
the Secondary School, by a special sub- 
committee for the Committee on Second- 
ary Schools; a Course of Study Materials 
for the High School Dramatics Course; 
the revised edition of a Directory of Stage 
Equipment and Supply Houses. 

During 1950, all 
have received free: four issues of the 
EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL; the 
AETA Directory; a reprint of A Course 
of Study Material for the High School 
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Dramatics Course; a Directory of Stage 
Equipment and Supply Houses, a copy 
of the AETA Constitution. 

There have been a number of highly 
successful AETA regional conferences 
during the year, among the most out- 
standing of which have been the South- 
ern California Conference, headed by 
Jack Morrison; the Northwest Drama 
Conference, under the guidance of 
Horace Robinson; and the Southern 
AETA Section Conference planned by 
Delwin Dusenbury and Bruce Roach. 
During the year arrangements were com- 
pleted for the first AETA regional con- 
ference in the Central States Area, which 
will be held in association with the Cen- 
tral States Speech Association in Mil- 
waukee in April. The AETA portion 
of the program will be under the chair- 
manship of Edwin Burr Pettet. Espe- 
cially worthy of mention here is the high- 
ly successful Children’s Theatre Con- 
ference held in Minneapolis last sum- 
mer, which is just another example of 
the highly commendable work being 
done by our members in the field of 
Children’s Theatre. 

Our liaison activities continued 
throughout the year. Our president rep- ; 
resented AETA on the ANTA board, ' 
and we have maintained close relations 
with other organizations of kindred in- 
terests. A special committee headed by 
William Halstead is working with a 
similar committee of National Theatre 
Conference on possible areas of cooper- 
ation between the two organizations. 
Through the year we have continued our 
liaison with UNESCO and the Interna- 
tional Theatre Institute. The AETA 
Liaison Committee headed by Henry 
Schnitzler continues to increase our re- 


. 
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lations with foreign associations and or- 
ganizations. Complimentary copies of 
our publications have been sent to the 
Arts Council in Britain and we are ex- 
tending our relations in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and several South Ameri- 
can countries. 

Under the chairmanship of Rev. Gil- 
bert V. Hartke, our special committee 
working with the Veterans Administra- 
tion has helped draw up an excellent 
program which has drawn great praise 
from the Veterans Administration and 
has received nation-wide recognition 
from the press. 

Under the direction of Administra- 
tive Vice-President Jack Morrison the 
increased activities and broadened scope 
of our various projects have helped 
make AETA the outstanding theatre 
organization in the nation. At this time 
I wish to express my deep appreciation 
for the full cooperation and generous 
help I have enjoyed during the past 
year from the officers, Council members, 
committee members, and general mem- 
bership. This cooperation has made 
my term of office an experience which 
I shall always treasure. 

Monroe LipeMan, President 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 
ON MEMBERSHIP 

The membership of AETA on De- 
cember 29, 1950, stood at 2192. This 
figure represents an increase over 1949 
of 257 members. The growth, however, 
is less than in the preceding year: 1946 
—420; 1947—856; 1948—1504; 1949— 
1935; 1950—2192. 

It has been assumed by the officers of 
AETA that there would eventually be 
a plateau of membership and that the 
increase would continue to be steadily 
less each year. There need not be any 
such “plateau” of membership because 
there are large groups who have yet to 
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become affiliated with AETA. Although 
solicitation to such groups as the accred- 
ited high schools, the directors of thea- 
tre throughout the colleges of the coun- 
try, and the libraries has not as yet 
brought the increase in membership we 
so badly need, there is a possibility that 
by continual appeal to these groups 
more members may be secured for 
AETA. Individuals can also help in- 
crease membership by constantly urging 
friends and colleagues to join AETA. 

Sustaining and Organizational Mem- 
berships have continued to increase. The 
income from this source is a constant 
assurance that the Association can con- 
tinue to publish the EpUCATIONAL 
THEATRE JOURNAL: 1946—29; 1947—77; 
1948—152; 1949—223; 1950—267. 

The Journat has added prestige to 
the Association because of its excellent 
content and the style of its presentation. 
The editor, Barnard Hewitt, and the 
Managing Editor, Loren Winship, are 
to be congratulated for the high quality 
of their work. 

The past year has been one of ad- 
justment because of the transferral of 
the Executive Office, and the necessity 
for the new Executive Secretary to learn 
many of the phases of the work. The 
amazing amount of time and effort 
which the former Executive Secretary, 
William P. Halstead, gave to AETA can 
only be appreciated fully by one who 
has taken over the task for which he set 
such high standards. His assistance and 
helpful suggestions during the year have 
been a source of continual encourage- 
ment. 

The chief difficulties during the year 
have been with the problem of addresso- 
graphing and distribution of publica- 
tions. The demands of Stanford Uni- 
versity on the services of the addresso- 
graph machines have had priority over 
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AETA with the result that distribution 
of AETA material has been delayed at 
various times during the year. Adjust- 
ments are now being made which should 
alleviate some of the difficulties in the 
coming year. The Executive Secretary 
urges members, however, to report at 
once if they are not receiving their pub- 
lications and also to report at once any 
change of address. In this way difficul- 
ties of distribution may be solved. 


NORMAN PHILBRICK, Secretary 


TTREASURER’S REPORT 


The financial situation remains about 
the same as last year. We are running 
on a slim margin at all times. Our com- 
mitments for publications, excluding 
the JOURNAL, our committee expenses, 
although held down as much as possi- 
ble, the expense of the addressograph, 
the tremendous cost of mailing informa- 
tion and publications to members, is 
running very high. The Executive Sec- 
retary has attempted to cut expenses as 
much as possible, but rising costs and 
rising membership have increased the 
financial burden. The present year has 
been the first year of the publication of 
the JourNAL. On the average each 
issue of the JOURNAL costs around 
$1313.00. 

The cost of processing each member 
as he joins the organization or renews 
his membership averages 20 cents a 
member, depending on the number of 
back JourNaLs he receives. Sometimes 
the cost of processing is as high as 40 
cents a member. This includes clerical 
work which has to be done in connec- 
tion with publications and membership. 


We are becoming Big Business with- 
out the necessary financial support. We 
are constantly using up our income. 
We are committed to four issues of the 
JourNAL, but our income to pay for the 
Journats is an anticipated income from 
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membership. We do not have a large 
cash surplus on which to operate, and 
we can only hope that we will have 
enough money to meet our bills for 
publications, not to mention other nec- 
essary expenses. We can show a very 
slight operating profit at the end of the 
year; at least we have done so in the 
past, but we are leading a kind of hand- 
to-mouth existence. The Executive 
Secretary is appreciative of the cooper- 
ation of the members and of their gener- 
ous support, but there has to be more 
financial assistance if we are to meet 
commitments. There are already de- 
mands for the reprinting or the print- 
ing of publications in various areas. 
Committees are increasing their work, 
and the chairmen or committee mem- 
bers cannot be expected to pay for 
typing, etc., out of their own pockets. 

Following is a summary of the Finan- 
cial Statement of the AETA fiscal year 
ended December 1, 1950. A full copy of 
the Financial Statement as audited by 
Webb and Webb, C.P.A.’s, may be ob- 
tained by a member from the Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS 
AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Cash Receipts: 


Memberships—Regular .... $4,451.18 
Memberships—Special ........... 666.20 
Memberships—Sustaining .......... 2,316.50 
Memberships—Special Sustaining ... 175.00 

Total Membership Receipts ..... $7,608.88 
Sale of Publications. 995-04 
Advertising—JOURNAL .............. 1,293.00 
CTC Income (expense) Net ........ 243.09 
Convention Income (Expense) 

Convention Income (Expense) 

Post Office Deposit Refunds ........ 253.06 

$9,885.41 

Cash Disbursements: 
Publication of JouRNAL ....... ..$ 5443-62 
Publications—other .............. 1,866.15 
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467-34 
Committee Expense ............ 123.49 
Promotion Expense ........... 534-55 
Service 10 Members ...........:... 482.12 
Office Expense—Including Moving . —_796.06 

$10,728.14 


Net Excess of Receipts 
Over Disbursements or 
(Contra) 


...($ 842.73) 


Cash Reconciliation: 


Balance November 30, 1949 ........ $2,250.13 


Add: Funds Transferred to Palo 
Alto Prior to December 1, 1949 1,000.00 


$3,250.13 
Less: Net Excess of Disbursements 
over Receipts from Schedule 
842.73 


Cash Balance—November 30, 1950 $2,407.40 


The Net Excess of Disbursements 
over Receipts occurs primarily because 
of the inventory of publications which 
have sold very slowly. It would be pos- 
sible to show a substantial paper profit 
for the Association if the net excess of 
disbursements over receipts were sub- 
tracted from the total inventory in- 
vestment. In presenting the financial 
statement on a cash rather than accrual 
basis, inventory is considered as a possi- 
ble, rather than as a definite, income. 
Thus, the potential profit from invent- 
ory will be realized gradually as earlier 
publications are sold, resulting eventu- 
ally in profit to the organization. 


NORMAN PHILBRICK, Treasurer 
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AUDITING COMMITTEE'S 
REPORT 
New York, New York 
28 December, 1950 


The Committee is pleased to report 
that the policy of retaining a Certified 
Public Accountant has been continued. 
The resulting clarification of the books 
by a professional source assures the 
membership of a careful use of funds. 

The Committee recommends the con- 
tinuance of the practice of omitting the 
“Inventory” item and the maintaining 
of accounting records and budget on a 
strictly cash basis. 

The Executive Secretary is to be 
commended on a careful and devoted 
stewardship during his first year in 
office. 

Respectfully submitted, 
DeELwIn B. Dusensury, Chairman 
‘THOMAS POAG 


MINUTES OF THE 

BUSINESS MEETING 

Commodore Hotel, New York, New 
York, 29 December 1950 

The meeting was called to order by 
President Lippman at 2:15 p.m. It was 
voted to dispense with the reading of 
the 1949 business meeting minutes, and 
to approve them as distributed to the 
membership in the EDUCATIONAL ‘THEA- 
TRE JOURNAL of March, 1950. 

President Lippman reported on the 
1950 AETA activities (see above). Ad- 
ministrative Vice-President Jack Mor- 
rison reported on the work of the com- 
mittees . He thanked the project chair- 
men for the work which they had ac- 
complished during the past year and 
pointed out that the various investiga- 
tions carried on by the committees re- 
sulted in an increase of knowledge and 
an understanding of skills in all areas 
of theatre and drama. Mr. Morrison 
welcomed participation from the Asso- 
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ciation at large in the continuation of 
the various investigations and looked 
forward to further stimulation and_ in- 
dustry from the new chairmen. 

The report of the Executive Secretary 
on 1950 membership was received and 
accepted (see above). The report of 
the Treasurer for 1950 was received and 
accepted (see above). In the absence 
of Samuel Selden, Chairman, Valentine 
Windt presented the report of the Nom- 
inating Committee: 

“The 1951 Nominating Committee, 
consisting of Valentine Windt, Herschel 
Bricker, Father G. V. Hartke, and Sam- 
uel Selden (chairman), serving with 
Hubert Heffner and Norman Philbrick, 
met December 28, 1949, in Chicago, IIli- 
nois, to nominate officers for 1951. The 
following slate was selected: 

For President: Lee Mitchell, Northwest- 
ern University. 

For Vice-President: William P. Hal- 
stead, University of Michigan. 

For Advisory Council (1951-1953) : 

George Kernodle, University of Tul- 
sa; Sister Margaret Mary, Cathedral 
High School, Superior, Wisc.; Frank 
Whiting, University of Minnesota; El- 
don Winkler, Wellesley College. 

Each of the nominees has expressed a 
willingness to serve if elected. Each at 
the present time plans to attend the 
1951 Convention in Chicago. 

SAMUEL SELDEN, Chairman” 


Since members had not exercised their 
right to add to the slate by petition 
after the publication of this report in 
the May JourNAL, there was no contest. 
The report was adopted unanimously. 

The Executive Secretary certified the 
1952 Nominating Committee consisting 
of Roberta Seibert, Webster Groves, 


(Mo.) High School, Chairman; Eldon 
Winkler, Wellesley College; Sara Spen- 
cer, Children’s Theatre Press; Delwin 
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Dusenbury, University of Florida, as 
elected members, with Monroe Lipp- 
man, Tulane University, ex-officio, as re- 
tiring President; and Norman Philbrick, 
Stanford University, ex-officio, without 
vote, as Executive Secretary. 


Managing Editor Loren Winship re- 
ported on the financial situation of the 
EDUCATIONAL ‘THEATRE JOURNAL. Mr. 
Winship pointed out that the financial 
condition of the JOURNAL is a precarious 
one, and that it is vitally necessary 
that organizations, educational institu- 
tions, and individual members should 
advertise in the JOURNAL to the full ex- 
tent that their financial condition will 
permit. Mr. Winship stated that many 
institutions and individual departments 
advertise in scholarly journals other 
than the EDUCATIONAL ‘THEATRE JOUR- 
NAL, and that actually the ET] is in 
competition with other publications in 
areas Closely related to theatre and 
drama. Mr. Winship stated that the 
JourRNAL belongs to members of AETA 
and not only merits, but should definite- 
ly have, their full support. He also 
pointed out that of the 500 solicitations 
which he sent out in regard to the ad- 
vertising directory which will be includ- 
ed in the March JourNAL, only 70 
members or institutions had responded. 
He urged members to encourage the 
institutions to which they belong to 
take out advertising in the directory. 
Winship reported that the JOURNAL 
has gained prestige for AETA and is 
responsible for an increase of member- 
ship, but he clearly emphasized that the 
JouRNAL can not continue publication 
unless it has more support from the en- 
tire membership. 


It was voted upon recommendation 
of the Advisory Council to, raise the 
membership dues of AETA to $4.50 for 
regular membership, and to raise the 
sustaining and organizational member- 
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70 
ship dues to $12.50, beginning January, 
1952. 

It was announced that a motion had 
been passed by the Advisory Council 
that the incoming president appoint a 
committee to draw up a resolution to be 
presented in person by an authorized 
AETA member to the Department of 
Defense offering the services of AETA 
and its members in any educational, ad- 
visory, or entertainment capacity. 

It was voted that the AETA member- 
ship at the business meeting of Decem- 
ber, 1950, authorize the Executive 
Board to frame a resolution expressing 
our concern over attacks on tenure and 
academic freedom, and that AETA call 
on all members of the organization and 
others who are concerned to join in 
opposing forces which would tend to re- 
duce the status of teachers and to con- 
trol their academic freedom and tenure 
through the requiring of special oaths. 

‘The Executive Secretary was requested 
to send a copy of the resolution to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents of the 
University of California. The Execu- 
tive Secretary was also authorized to 
send a copy of the resolution to other 
universities when requested by members 
of AETA. 

It was voted that the Executive Board 
of AETA be authorized to bring the 
following resolution to the attention of 
I. Keith Tyler, Chairman of the Joint 
Committee for Educational Television: 

“Be it resolved that the American Educational 
‘Theatre Association, with a membership of 2192, 
representing educational theatre in the univer- 
sities, colleges, secondary schools, community and 
children’s theatres, endorses the petition of the 
Joint Committee on Educational Television for 
the reservation of an adequate number of chan- 
nels in the very high frequencies and the ultra- 
high frequencies for the use of non-commercial 
educational television.” 


There being no further old or new 
business, the retiring president invited 
the new officers, President Lee Mitchell 
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and Vice-President William P. Halstead, 
to come to the platform. After applause 
for them, President Lippman turned 
over the gavel to President Mitchell. 
President Mitchell expressed the ap- 
preciation of AETA for the work of the 
retiring president and stated that under 
his excellent leadership AETA_ had 
gained in prestige and stature. Follow- 
ing these remarks, President Mitchell 
presented a brief inaugural address (see 
below.) 
The meeting was adjourned at 3:25. 
NORMAN PHILBRICK, 
Executive Secretary 


INAUGURAL REMARKS 

The year ahead of us holds many dif- 
ficulties—not so much to us as an or- 
ganization perhaps as to each of us as 
an individual theatre worker. ‘Taxes 
are rising, enrollments are falling, and 
salaries are wavering somewhere between 
the two. Problems of production and 
problems of teaching are certain to mul- 
tiply. 

As an organization we represent a 
wide diversity of interests: adult theatre 
on the one hand and children’s theatre 
on the other; high school dramatics at 
one meridian and university theatre at 
another; the restlessness of the creative 
spirit with the strict discipline of schol- 
arship at its opposite azimuth. 

Under the roots of these diversities 
lies the common ground of our mu- 
tual purpose: the teaching of theatre. 
Whether we teach it in class or in re- 
hearsal, on stage crews or in script-con- 
ferences, whether we teach children, 
youths or adults—this is less material 
than the main reason for our existence 
as a group: to help teachers of theatre 
—that is, to help each other. 

Upon this common ground our vigor 
grows from two things: the range of 
our activity, and the strength of our 
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numbers. Range, because most of our 
members are active in more than one 
aspect of theatre. The director of one 
children’s theatre is also a noted play- 
wright; many another is a university 
professor; our high school teachers are 
also editors, authors, and administrators. 
Our scholars—practically all of them 
that I know—are also very busy stage 
directors. Neither ivory towers nor com- 
partmented interests are tenable in the 
educational theatre, for versatility is the 
rule here as it is in no other profession. 

The strength of our numbers makes 
it possible for us to exert a far greater 
influence, political and otherwise, in be- 
half of our members, than could ever 
be brought to bear by those immediately 
concerned alone. It makes possible na- 
tionwide publication of our members’ 
achievements which might otherwise be 
known no more than locally or within 
the narrower limits of a single interest- 
area. In these two ways only the worth 
of the organization to the individual 
member increases in proportion to the 
size of its membership. 

Our common purpose, our versatility, 
and our numbers constitute a power 
such as no other theatre organization 
has ever achieved before us. Whatever 
the difficulties which lie ahead of us as 
individuals, they are diminished by the 
existence of such power. A great cap- 
tain of antiquity once said to his cohorts: 
“In murky weather march close to- 
gether.” History records no instance of 
a force capable of preventing their ad- 
vance. 

Lee MitcHett, President-Elect 


NOTES FROM 

THE MEETINGS OF 

THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Administrative Vice-President Jack 

Morrison presented his “New Commit- 

tee Structure” plan to the Advisory 

Council. The plan was accepted, and 


it was agreed that it should be given a 
test throughout the coming year before 
it is formalized as part of the adminis- 
trative structure of AETA. 

Following are the primary elements 
of the new structure: 

The President will appoint and be di- 
rectly responsible for Committees. Com- 
mittees will have specific tasks which 
will not last more than one year. They 
are appointed solely upon executive 
order of the President. 

The Vice-President will assign Sections 
according to his plan of the annual con- 
vention program. 

The Executive Secretary will gather 
a staff to help him in administering the 
finances, the maintenance of member- 
ship records, the promotion of member- 
ship and Association matters; in addi- 
tion to this, he is responsible for the 
administrative procedures of the organi- 
zation. 

The Administrative Vice-President has 
these responsibilities: 1) to review con- 
stantly with the Executive Secretary the 
total administrative mechanism of the 
Association for the President and the 
Council; 2) to chair the Committee on 
Appointments and bring its recommen- 
dations to the President and the Coun- 
cil; 3) to serve as a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Board; and 4) to administer di- 
rectly the various Projets (formerly 
known as committees) . 

To carry out his duties, the Adminis- 
trative Vice-President has two arms. The 
first is the Committee on Appointments 
(formerly known as the Committee on 
Committees). The Committee on Ap- 


pointments recommends to the Presi- 
dent for presentation to the Advisory 
Council every position except those spe- 
cifically delegated to the President or 
the Nominating Committee. The other 
arm of the Administrative Vice-Presi- 
dent is the Advisory Board for Research 
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Projects (see “Research Board” in the 
December ETJ). “The Board has four 
responsibilities: to stimulate research, 
to co-ordinate research, to recommend 
significant research for publication, and 
to advise the Administrative Vice-Presi- 
dent on these matters.” The Board 
takes no administrative action and is not 
accountable for such action or lack of 
it. The Administrative Vice-President 
does and is responsible and accountable 
for operational matters in the various 
Projects and the Committee on Ap- 
pointments. 

In 1949 Father G. V. Hartke, chair- 
man of the AETA Committee on Co- 
operation with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, reported at the Chicago conven- 
tion on experimental hospital programs. 
Father Hartke urged a more widespread 
cooperation of AETA members with the 
VA hospitals. Cooperation has grown 
to good proportions and as a result of 
the continuing work of this committee 
in 1950 nearly one hundred colleges and 
universities throughout the country will 
take part in a new plan to give patients 
in Veterans Administration hospitals a 
first-hand introduction to the living 
theatre in order to bring about remedial 
benefits as well as to present entertain- 
ment. The work of the committee thus 
serves a double or combined purpose. 
Sponsored by AETA, the cooperation 
plan calls for students in English and 
drama departments to bring all forms 
of drama—from play reading to play 
acting—to ill and disabled veterans in 
40 VA hospitals. College students, work- 
ing closely with VA Special Services 
staff members, will be called upon to 
establish a wide variety of grass roots 
theatre activities in the hospitals and 
to assist in developing entertainment 
programs already in progress. Among 
them are the following: play reading 
programs, beginning with one-act plays 
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and progressing to more difficult legiti- 
mate plays and finally to special versions 
of the classics; all-patient theatre pro- 
ductions, with patients serving as actors, 
writers, scene painters, musicians cos- 
tumers, and in any other possible ca- 
pacity. The college students will act 
mainly as advisers, consultants, and di- 
rectors. The AETA program calls for 
bringing college drama productions to 
VA hospitals, and, in some cases, bring- 
ing veteran-patients to the campus to 
attend plays presented by the school. 
The AETA plan stands to benefit both 
patients and students. It is hoped by 
the committee that even more colleges 
and universities will be included in the 
VA program. The work of the commit- 
tee was enthusiastically approved by the 
Advisory Council. 

William P. Halstead and C. R. Kase 
were appointed by President Lippman 
to represent AETA as delegates to the 
National Theatre Assembly. 


Two new types of membership were 
approved by the Advisory Council. The 
Executive Secretary was authorized to 
establish a Library Membership in 
AETA. The Library Membership will 
be $4.00, excluding discount, as differ- 
entiated from the new regular member- 
ship of $4.50. Library members will re- 
ceive four issues of the JOURNAL and no 
other publications. This membership 
will be instituted in September, 1951. 


The second new type of membership 
will be the Student Group Membership. 
The Student Group Membership will 
be $3.00 for each undergraduate student 
in groups of ten or more. Student mem- 
bers will receive the same number of 
publications and will have the same 
rights and privileges in the Association 
as do the regular members. This mem- 
bership will be instituted immediately. 

The Advisory Council approved the 
recommendations by the Children’s 
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Theatre Committee that the name of 
the Children’s Theatre Committee be 
changed to Children’s Theatre Confer- 
ence, but that it retain its present po- 
sition in the AETA organizational pat- 
tern. 

The Advisory Council also approved 
that the Children’s Theatre Conference 
be administered by a governing board 
comprised of nine members, all AETA 
members, each selected for three years 
on a rotating basis. Appointments to 
the board shall be recommended by the 
Nominating Committee and approved 
by the AETA Advisory Council. The 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Secre- 
tary shall be elected annually by mem- 
bers of the Board and shall constitute 
the Executive Committee. The Execu- 
tive Secretary of AETA shall be an ex- 
officio member of the Board. The fol- 
lowing standing committees shall be 
headed by Board members appointed 
by the chairman with the approval of 
the Executive Committee of the Board: 
Budget Committee (The Executive Sec- 
retary of AETA shall be an ex-officio 
member of the committee), Projects 
Committee, Nominating Committee, 
Convention Committee. 


An advisory Committee to the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference including 
representatives of such national organi- 
zations as the American Association of 
University Women, the Junior Leagues 
of America, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the Colored Con- 
gress of Parents and ‘Teachers, the 
United Parents Association, the Nation- 
al Recreation Association, the Child 
Education Foundation, the Child Study 
Association of America, and the Play 
School Association, shall be appointed 
by the chairman with the approval of 
the Executive Committee of the Board. 


Frank Whiting was elected to the Ex- 
ecutive Board, 1951-1952. 
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The Advisory Council approved the 
following members of the Committee on 
Appointments: 

President ex-officio, Lee Mitchell, North- 
western University. 

Vice-President ex-officio, William P. Hal- 
stead, University of Michigan 

Administrative Vice-President ex-officio, 
Jack Morrison, UCLA. 

Executive Secretary ex-officio, Norman 
Philbrick, Stanford University. 

One editor, Barnard Hewitt, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Two past presidents, Dina Rees Evans, 
Heights High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Hubert Heffner, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

One elected member of the Executive 
Board, Frank Whiting, University of 
Minnesota. 

One Advisory Council Member, Bur- 
dette Fitzgerald, San Francisco State 
College. 

One non-council member, Paul Kozelka, 
Columbia University. 

The Advisory Council approved the 
following chairmen: 

Audio-Visual Aids—Desmond Wedberg, 
New York University. 

Children’s Theatre—Campton Bell, Uni- 
versity of Denver. 

College and University—Paul Kozelka, 
Columbia University. 

Contests and Festivals—Bruce Roach, 
University of Texas. 

Conferences—Delwin Dusenbury, Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

Development of Research—Alan_ R. 
Thompson, University of California. 

Secondary Schools—Roberta D. Sheets, 
Roosevelt High School, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Technical Developments—James Miller, 
University of New Mexico. 

Theatre Architecture—George H. Quin- 
by, Bowdoin College. 
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Theatre and Adult Education—Mary 
Eva Duthie, Cornell University. 


Annual Bibliography—William Melnitz, 
UCLA; Clifford Hamar, Kenyon Col- 
lege. 

ITI and Liaison—Henry  Schnitzler, 
UCLA. 

Manuscript Play Project—George Sav- 
age, University of Washington. 

Graduate Project—Harold Crain, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Stage Movement and Dance—Juana de 
Laban, Adelphi College. 
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Teacher Training—Frederick Blanch- 


ard, New York University. 

Veterans Administration Advisory Pro- 
ject—Father G. V. Hartke, Catholic 
University of America. 

Summer Theatre—Eldon Winkler, Wel- 
lesley College; Herschel Bricker, Uni- 
versity of Maine. 

Production Lists—Theodore Hatlen, 
Santa Barbara College. 

Library—Paul Myers, New York Public 
Library. 

NORMAN PHILBRICK, 
Executive Secretary 


IN MEMORIAM 


The American Educational Theatre Association regrets the loss of the fol- 


lowing members through death in 1950: 


Ernest Bavely, National Thespian Society 

William Melton, Occidental College, Los Angeles, California 

W. Fredric Plette, Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Agnes Scibetta, State School for the Blind, Batavia, New York 
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THE “BAD” HAMLET QUARTO 


I am writing to take issue with Mr. 
Altman on a few points in his article 
entitled, Good Advice from the ‘Bad’ 
Hamlet Quarto, in the December, 1950, 
issue of the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOUR- 
NAL. 

I should like first to clarify my mo- 
tives. My objections are aesthetic rather 
than scholarly, and claim no authority 
other than their own inherent reason- 
ableness. Second, my objections do not 
grow out of any concern for achaeologi- 
cal exactitude in production. I am 
clear in my own mind that the director 
carries a much heavier responsibility 
for the idea of the play than he does 
for any of its details, and that it is not 
only his right but his duty to make such 
modifications of text and _ traditional 
business as may most adequately pro- 
ject that idea as he understands it. 
Third, I do not fail to appreciate the 
illumination which Mr. Altman’s in- 
vestigations have shed on such problems 
as the staging of the Nunnery Scene and 
the motives of Gertrude. This seems 
to me scholarship in its most vital and 
constructive aspect. Fourth, I am not 
writing as a passionate and indiscrim- 
inate Shakespeare partisan. Several of 
his plays, so far as I am concerned, 
won't do at all, and all of them have 
lines from which I, at least, can wring 
no theatrical magic. And Hamlet is 
one of my lesser, rather than greater, 
Shakespearean enthusiasms. 

Nevertheless on aesthetic grounds I 
object to the use of the Q, version of 
the opening lines of Hamlet in place of 
those in Q,. “Stand. Who is that?” 
and “’Tis I” are eminently clear and 
logical But they fail utterly to capture 


the eerie sense of a world out of joint 
and of spine-tingling terror which are 
conveyed in “Who’s there?” and “Nay, 
answer me. Stand and unfold your- 
self.” After all, a ghost is on the prowl. 
Wild rumors have been flooding the 
court. In spite of what both sentries 
would normally expect, neither is sure 
that the clanking he hears around the 
corner is not that of a glowering visitor 
from below. The fact that the second 
speaker does not recognize the voice 
of his expected relief and old-time friend 
indicates how raw are the nerves of all 
concerned. All these values are lost in 
the prosaic lines of Q,. 


Likewise I object to Mr. Altman’s ex- 
planation of “a little more than kin and 
less than kind” as more complex than 
the line itself requires. “Kin” is “kind” 
without the d. The king, therefore, 
though “more than kin” (he is not 
merely an uncle, but technically Ham- 
let’s father now) is still not all that he 
ought to be (kind). This is merely an- 
other instance of that queer kind of pun 
which Shakespeare every so often uses 
with extraordinary eloquence (i.e., “Ask 
for me tomorrow and you will find me a 
grave man.’’) 

Similarly I find no difficulty with 
“kindless” as meaning simply “without 
kindness,” and illustrating the remark- 
ably unfettered grammar which was 
characteristic of the Elizabethan age and 
used with such distinguished power by 
Shakespeare in particular. Indeed, the 
word “kindless” here transforms a line 
of otherwise melodramatic rant into 
glowing poetry. The “childless” concept 
is not only more complicated than nec- 
essary, but an idea which is on the whole 
irrelevant to the dramatic action. Nor 
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do I see “‘sullied flesh” melting as an 
improvement over “‘solid” flesh melting. 

It is indeed these subtle dissonances 
from the expected patterns of speech 
and the twisted emotions which those 
dissonances reveal which seem to me to 
give an implausible, ill-constructed mel- 
odrama, largely meaningless to a con- 
temporary audience, a real claim to be- 
ing majestic dramatic writing. What- 
ever enjoyment I have of Hamlet is at 
stake in those flashes of poetic insight. 
If they were not written by Shakespeare, 
they were written by a vastly better 
playwright. 

I suspect, however, that the Bard may 
indeed turn out to be the author also 
of the Q, changes. He may well, as 
Mr. Altman suggests, have lost some 
plot and staging values in those revi- 
sions, but surely such changes as those 
discussed above will appear as among 
the surest signs of maturing dramatic 
genius. 

E. W. Borcers, 
Princeton University 


DRAMA AND SPEECH: 
ANOTHER VIEW 

In the two articles, recently appearing 
in the EpucATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 
by Mr. Winship and Mr. Held on the 
very debatable subject: “Coordination 
or Division of Speech and Drama or 
Theatre,” we have had the privilege of 
reading two widely different points of 
view. Each has made some very excel- 
lent arguments, for every question of 
such importance has two sides. Each 
writer, as does the politician, has envi- 
sioned Utopia from his own program 
and all but utter chaos from the other's. 
Each has stated his case in assumptions 
and generalizations while avoiding his 
particular campus and personal interests, 
goals, ambitions, and problems, though 
these items are always a very important 
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part of the total picture. Mr. Winship 
feels he can do better work through 
separation, and undoubtedly he can. 
Mr. Held argues he can be more success- 
ful through coordination and that may 
be equally true. 

It would be absurd, though just as 
strong a case could be made, to go 
through Mr. Held’s article and prove 
that Theatre should be allied with Fine 
Arts or with English. According to re- 
cent statistics, theatre is in Speech in 
one-third of American colleges and uni- 
versities, in English in one-third, and 
in Fine Arts or stands alone in one-third. 

Point by point Mr. Held could be 
answered with just as strong arguments 
as he made in his answer to Mr. Win- 
ship for Mr. Held has made as many 
false assumptions and generalizations as 
he accuses the former of having made. 
Mr. Held has pictured two hypothetical 
departments. First there is the ideal 
combination: a department of Speech 
and Theatre where the standards are 
exceedingly high and the courses all 
magnificently taught. Against this he 
sets up a Theatre department so bad 
that it is beyond comprehension; one 
that merely puts on plays, excludes in- 
terpretation and speech training but 
specializes in diction for the stage, arti- 
ficiality and superficiality. All Theatre 
departments are not so bad; nor are 
all combination departments so good. 
There are, unfortunately, combination 
departments where Speech teachers ridi- 
cule breathing exercises and the teach- 
ing of voice improvement with the argu- 
ment: “God gave you a voice and you 
know how to breathe—now let’s go on 
from there.” And there are teachers of 
acting who contend that: “There is 
nothing to acting, for the actor needs on- 
ly to speak the lines given him by the 
playwright. The man who creates the 
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lines is the only real artist in the 
Theatre.” 

Each man has written of a “hypo- 
thetical” case, but across the country 
there are NO hypothetical cases. Each 
campus has its own problems, its own 
personnel, its own needs and goals. Let 
us then face the question that the matter 
of division or coordination grows not 
out of generalizations but out of the 
question: “What is best on our par- 
ticular campus when all elements are 
studied and evaluated?” Coordination 
or separation do not in themselves make 
for success; the greatest accomplishments 
can be realized in either. The final 
answer depends solely on local condi- 
tions, standards, personnel and _initia- 
tive. 

Why not leave the question of division 
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or coordination where it really belongs 
—in the hands of the respective college 
administrations. It is their province to 
weigh all the issues on each campus and 
decide on the most satisfactory solution. 
After that decision has been made, with 
all the human, educational and _ local 
problems properly evaluated, it becomes 
not only the duty but the obligation of 
each professor to adhere to that decision 
rather than to continue the debate, 
build dissension and thus diminish the 
total effectiveness of the department or 
departments through constant appeals 
for faculty and student sympathy simply 
because the administration has made a 
decision contrary to his liking. 


Epwarp A. WRIGHT 
Denison University 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Edwin Burr Pettet, Editor 


PLAY PRODUCTION. By Henning 
Nelms. New York: Barnes and Noble, 
1950; pp. Xviit+go1. Illustrated. Pa- 
per binding, $1.50, cloth, $3.25. 


Here is a book that everyone in thea- 
tre work needs and can afford easily. 
Mr. Nelms and the publishers are to be 
congratulated for making so much valu- 
able information available in such an 
attractive form at so reasonable a cost. 
The book should be an excellent text 
for college courses in Directing and Play 
Production, a practical reference book 
for anyone connected with a production 
and a valuable “outside reading” book 
for a high school library. 

Because there is not one superfluous 
word in the book, and because the dia- 
grams are so detailed, Mr. Nelms is 
able to say something important about 
each of the steps in the process of pro- 
ducing a play from organizing a group 
to the final tasks of returning proper- 
ties and computing profits and_ losses. 
He does all this in 23 chapters covering 
288 pages, including 28 photographs of 
representative settings and groupings, 
plus 36 excellent diagrams, most of 
which are full-page. In length, the chap- 
ters run from 6 pages to 21 and are ti- 
tied: Organization, The Stage, The 
Script, Play Interpretation, Conveying 
Values, Principles and Methods, Casting, 
Groupings, Movement, Stage Business, 
Speech, Timing, Creating the Character, 
Acting Technique, Special Problems, Set 
Design, Scenery, Stage Properties, Cos- 
tumes, Make-up, Stage Lighting, Pro- 
cess of Production, Financial Manage- 
ment. 

It is true that many points covered 


by the author have appeared in other 
books because the principles of good 
theatre are universal and timeless, but 
as far as this reviewer is concerned, they 
have not appeared in such a succinct 
usable form as in Play Production. Mr. 
Nelms states a principle and immediate- 
ly illustrates it with one of his own ex- 
periences or refers to a diagram or to a 
picture. The reader is constantly urged 
to try out postures, movement patterns 
or speech exercises, and before he is 
aware of it, he is out of his chair, acting 
his heart out as Mr. Nelms directs. The 
chapters on scenery and lighting con- 
tain many common-sense observations 
(that are rarely made in textbooks), 
sound aesthetic principles and practical 
suggestions. The attitude of the author 
is optimistic, courageous, realistic, and 
extremely contagious. He makes the 
reader feel that the magic of the theatre 
can be not only enjoyed but created at 
will. 


The scope of the book, the compact 
writing and the variety of experience 
that readers wiil bring, may give rise to 
minor criticisms. The following sugges- 
tions do not reduce the fundamental 
value of the book, but are personal re- 
actions only. There should be lists of 
recent books at the end of each chapter 
in which the reader could find more 
comprehensive discussions of the sub- 
ject. There is a general assumption in 
the book that groups will produce only 
the latest Broadway plays and therefore 
any directing and designing principles 
are unnecessarily limited in scope and 
value. The chapters on scenery, for ex- 
ample, are almost exclusively limited to 
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the one-act modern living-room setting. 
There is no mention of casein paints in 
the chapter on scenery nor any mention 
of the inexpensive and useful 150-watt 
reflector floods and spots in the chapter 
on lighting. There is great emphasis on 
the need for proper lighting equipment, 
but it would be helpful if more than one 
supply house were included. Nor are 
the newer greaseless make-up prepara- 
tions and rubber prosthetics discussed. 
Some readers might wish for applica- 
tions of specific principles to center- 
stage performances, while others might 
be disturbed by the style of direct ad- 
dress. In only one instance is the style 
awkward when in the same paragraph 
the “you” is the costume designer and a 
sentence later becomes the actor. The 
author explains the advantages of de- 
signing a set on its own axis but weak- 
ens his case by including illustrations of 
sets which for the most part do not 
follow the principle. It would be easier 
to refer to diagrams if the plates were 
given arabic rather than Roman num- 
erals. 

For the beginner, the student, the ex- 
perienced worker, Mr. Nelms has pro- 
vided an inexpensive handbook which 
will be in constant use. The publishers 
have made it easily available as one of 
the College Outline Series with absolute- 
ly no sacrifice of quality or clarity. Mr. 
Nelms is to be highly commended for 
his excellent contribution to the small 
shelf of indispensable books for theatre 
workers. 

PAUL KozeELKA, 
Columbia University 


CREATIVE PLAY ACTING: By Isabel 
B. Burger. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company, Inc., 1950; pp. vii+199. 
$3.00. 

Creative Play Acting, by Isabel B. 

Burger, is one of the most practical and 

workable guides for the teaching of cre- 
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ative dramatics to young people from 
eight to the teens that has come to this 
reviewer's attention. To the person who 
has long believed that drama, with its 
intrinsic value in terms of total person- 
ality growth, should be a part of a 
young person’s education, this book will 
serve as a satisfying verification. To 
the novice who is looking for a textbook 
supplying the fundamentals of creative 
dramatic work, this book will serve as 
a practical answer to his need. To the 
dramatics teacher who is searching for 
new techniques and ideas with which to 
realize the vast potentialities of drama 
as an educational factor, this book will 
serve as a storehouse of material and of 
stimulus. To all who are concerned 
with the development of the whole 
child, mentally, physically, and emo- 
tionally, this book will prove illuminat- 
ing and exciting reading. 

Laying no claim to rank among the 
pioneers in the field of creative dra- 
matics, the author states that the pur- 
pose of her book is “to set forth practi- 
cal procedures for organizing the crea- 
tive dramatics project.” These proced- 
ures, which Mrs. Burger so lucidly pre- 
sents, are tested ones, based on her suc- 
cessful experiences in directing the 
Children’s Experimental Theatre of 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Mrs. Burger defines the creative dra- 
matic scene as one played by children 
which “‘is the expression of thought and 
feeling in the child’s own terms, through 
action, the spoken word, or both. The 
dialogue and action, through which the 
plot and characters are revealed, is of 
the young actors’ making, spontaneous- 
ly voiced in their own vocabulary.” 


Before launching into methods and 
materials, the author establishes con- 
crete objectives for the child educator. 
These objectives focus on the develop- 
ment of the major attributes of the well- 
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balanced, happy, contributive member 
of a democratic society. Mrs. Burger 
states that creative dramatics is a potent 
means to effect the development of this 
totally integrated personality. 

Not content with, what is to this re- 
viewer, a splendid discussion of the op- 
portunities for such growth through the 
creative experience, Mrs. Burger takes 
the reader step by step through the proj- 
ect from the simple pantomime to the 
complete play, defining and illustrating 
each phase. The result is that a dra- 
matics teacher is provided with a veri- 
table work-book in creative dramatics 
and the author proves her theory effec- 
tive in practice. 

The reader is warned that growth 
through creative drama is gradual and 
cannot be achieved through the usual 
rehearsal period of a formal play. Mrs. 
Burger contends that before a group is 
ready to present a play which “will ben- 
efit either audience or participants,” 
four preparatory steps have to be taken. 
These four steps, in their progressive 
sequence, are: activity pantomime; 
mood pantomime; change-of-mood pan- 
tomime; and dialogue. 

The author devotes a chapter to each 
of these phases, defining the activity, 
setting forth particular objectives which 
are to be emphasized, discussing pos- 
sible procedures, presenting related ex- 
amples from her own experience, and 
suggesting applicable material. Exer- 
cises are included at the end of each 
chapter. 

Having successfully completed these 
steps, then, Mrs. Burger proposes, the 
group is ready to bridge the gap be- 
tween dramatic play and drama. The 
presentation of a play with improvised 
dialogue, situation, and character util- 
izes the development achieved in the 
preceding phases of work and results in 
drama—not of a painfully stereotyped 
form—but drama which is a vital part 
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of the lives of all participants. The 
short play, the long play, the episodic 
play, and the pageant are discussed here 
in terms of selection of material, analy- 
sis of structure, .uses, direction, and the 
application of the creative technique. 

A chapter on “Techniques for the 
Director” will prove helpful to the in- 
experienced and serve as a useful re- 
minder to the experienced. The sec- 
tions on “Staging the Play” offer prac- 
tical suggestions on setting, costume, 
lights, sound, and make-up. 

Valuable appendices include sug- 
gested sources of material and _ stories 
suitable for dramatization, grouped ac- 
cording to age level, and examples of 
long and short original plays with pro- 
duction notes. 

Creative Play Acting is a significant 
book in the field of drama education. 
Its sound philosophy in regard to the 
place of drama in the education of an 
individual, and its proposed method 
employing the creative approach which 
utilizes the young person’s own experi- 
ence and ability to the maximum, will 
be of interest to all youth leaders, and 
are a fitting attestation to the author's 
belief that “Play acting is a child’s re- 
hearsal for his role as a grown-up.” 

Mouzon Law, 
The University of Texas 


CURTAIN TIME. By Ruth Harvey. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1949; pp. 
310. $3.00. 

At first glance Mrs. Harvey’s book of 
memoirs appears to be a shrewd com- 
bination of highly saleable gadgets. She 
introduces the reader to her father and 
mother, an ex-actress and a_ theatre 
manager, and traces their quirks and 
virtues with a loving hand. We watch 
the parade of maid-servants that has 
marched through every book of family 
reminiscence since -Clarence Day. We 
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are permitted to breath deeply the air 
of a pioneer world, Winnepeg in_ its 
adolescence, an experience increasingly 
welcome to our jaded and over-civilized 
nerves. And we can eavesdrop on some 
first-rate gossip about the great figures 
of the theatre in the years (unspecified) 
gone by. All this in one book with 
hardly a date to interfere with the 
reader’s pleasure. Mrs. Harvey's sub- 
title, indeed, might almost have been 
I Remember Glamour. 


Almost. Because this is not just a 
volume of stage-struck star-gazing. It is 
true that there is a good deal of ro- 
mancing about the wonderful people 
behind the foots and the magnetic at- 
traction of dusty flats and the smell of 
Stein’s Juvenile Hero Flesh. And there 
is the usual excessive demand for pity 
for the actress who never made the 
grade and was not smart enough to be- 
come a waitress or a wife-and-mother. 
But Mrs. Harvey is actually demonstrat- 
ing the position a theatre can occupy in 
community life, and the responsibility 
of the professional theatre to its society. 


Her father, C. P. Walker, developed a 
chain of theatres across the northern 
United States and Western Canada un- 
der the significant name of the “Bread 
Basket Circuit.” His career should be 
read side by side with the career of the 
Boys from Syracuse, the real-estate oper- 
ators who are busily sucking the life- 
blood from our theatre, whenever it 
manages to manufacture a little. Mr. 
Walker, free from the tyranny of the 
U. B. O., built theatres and audiences 
where none had existed before, out of 
determination, a love of the stage, and 
a sense of responsibility. He had to con- 
vince producers (one has a feeling that 
this takes place about 1850, but it must 
have been about 1g00—oh, for a date or 
two!) that the unheard-of city of Win- 
nepeg was a good risk; he had to visit 
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New York and root out likely shows; he 
salved his conscience for bad ones by 
deliberately taking a loss on a prestige 
booking; if nothing else was available, 
he organized a company of his own. 
And, after a very few years with a make- 
shift auditorium, he built from his own 
funds an uptodate, comfortable theatre 
dedicated by the Lieutenant Governor 
with these words: “I can say of his 
theatre what cannot be said of any en- 
terprise in this city: that this is the 
only institution that is in advance of 
the growth and development of the 
city.” Would that those words might 
justly be painted on the vainglorious 
little sign that hangs over Shubert 
Alley. 
ALAN S. Downer, 
Princeton University 


SCENERY DESIGN FOR THE AMA- 
TEUR STAGE. By Willard J. Fried- 
erich and John H. Fraser. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1950; pp. 
xvii+262. Illustrated. $3.75. 


Considering the prominence of the 
position held by design in the modern 
theatre, and the abundance of amateur 
theatre activity in America, there has 
been a remarkable dearth of texts 
aimed at giving the beginner a solid 
grounding in the processes of designing 
for the stage. Up to now, the student 
has been forced to glean what he could 
from books on general production or 
from the advanced, and therefore rather 
abstract, writings of professional de- 
signers. The need has been for a funda- 
mental work, with design, for once, 
holding the center of interest. 


In the preface to Scenery Design for 
the Amateur Stage, the authors state 
that their book is an attempt to fill that 
need. They have avoided the trap of 
trying to discuss the minute, technical 
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details of scenery construction and 
lighting, and have not injected a _ ple- 
thora of historical material. They do, 
however, insist that a good, basic knowl- 
edge in these fields is necessary to intel- 
ligent and effective design, and they 
proceed on the assumption that the in- 
terested reader will further investigate 
these matters for himself. To this end 
they have included a selected and in- 
dexed bibliography. On the other hand, 
the text is not allowed to go overboard 
in the direction of pure design, keeping 
strictly to those problems peculiar to 
design for the stage. Special attention 
is also given to those obstacles faced by 
groups operating on small or ill- 
equipped stages. The whole is con- 
ceived very much along the lines of a 
curriculum for a course in beginning 
design, and as such would be an excel- 
lent aid to the college or university 
instructor, as well as the high school 
and little theatre technician. 

Mr. Friederich and Mr. Fraser have 
organized their text so that the various 
areas of scenery design are taken up in 
much the same order as they would pre- 
sent themselves in the actual designing 
of a production. Thus, the first matters 
considered are the more or less exter- 
nal requirements influencing the de- 
signer’s efforts. These are examined in 
five chapters appropriately titled, The 
Demands of the Script, The Demands 
of the Director, The Demands of the 
Stage, The Demands of the Production 
Plan, and The Demands of an Audi- 
ence. Here the student is introduced to 
the different styles of dramatic writing 
and the necessity for unity and for cor- 
relating styles of setting. On this mat- 
ter, as throughout the book, the authors 
are careful to point out that they are 
not laying down incontrovertible dog- 
ma. The essential authority of the di- 
rector and his needs are emphasized and 
an orderly procedure for the designer 
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within a producing organization 1s out- 
lined. ‘The physical limitations of the 
stage are viewed, bringing to the read- 
er’s attention such hazards as sightlines 
and lack of storage space, with sugges- 
tions as to how some of the more com- 
monly encountered difficulties may be 
overcome. At this point, the uses of 
lighting in design are perhaps too 
briefly touched upon. The authors 
might have done well to treat this sub- 
ject in a separate chapter. Production 
budgets and material requirements are 
also taken into consideration. 

From this beginning, the text pro- 
ceeds to the business of design itself. 
Line, color, and mass are each investi- 
gated at some length in addition to the 
principles of design such as balance and 
emphasis. The chapter on color is par- 
ticularly thorough and clear, The prob- 
lems of rendering are next brought into 
view with separate chapters devoted to 
the sketch, elevations and working 
drawings, and the uses of the model. 
Difficulties met with in this phase are 
dealt with in detail. 

The last few chapters of the book are 
allotted to a number of specific items 
calling for individual attention. The 
peculiar pitfalls of the exterior setting 
are scrutinized thoroughly as are the 
various methods of shifting and special 
types and elements of scenery. Finally, 
there is a very brief survey of major 
periods in history, noteworthy from a 
design standpoint. 

The authors have supplied a com- 
plete index to the text and three ap- — 
pendices which consist of a directory of 
theatrical equipment dealers; the se- 
lected bibliography previously noted; 
and a glossary of terms, utilized mainly 
to enlarge upon those terms used in the 
book. Thirty-two photographic _illus- 
trations, gathered together in the center 
of the book for easy reference, are used 
frequently with telling effect to illus- 
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trate particular points being stressed in 
the text. The selected pictures cover a 
wide range of styles and should offer, in 
themselves, a certain stimulus to the 
imagination of the beginner. In addi- 
tion, the authors have liberally aug- 
mented their words with a profusion of 
line drawings. 

Excellent organization throughout 
the book not only enhances its clarity 
but makes possible a surprisingly com- 
prehensive coverage of the subject, con- 
sidering its relative shortness. The au- 
thors have employed an informal style 
which makes for comfortable reading. 
As in any work dealing with a con- 
troversial subject, readers will find 
points with which they disagree, as did 
this reviewer; but these disagreements 
will usually be on matters of detail, for 
the general concepts upon which the 
authors have based their observations 
are quite sound. We are fortunate that 
this first attempt at an orderly approach 
to a subject which heretofore has defied 
organization, has been so intelligently 
set down. 

NorpstrRoM C. WHITED, 
University of California 


THE REAL BERNARD SHAW. By 
Maurice Colbourne. New York: Phi- 
losophical Library, 1949; pp. x+342. 
New Revised Edition. Illustrated. 
$4.75. 

Bernard Shaw objected in 1948 to 
Stephen Winsten’s gossipy book about 
him because Winsten “has no sense of 
comedy, and is out of his element in 
Shawland.” Unhappily the greater bulk 
of Shaw-criticism has been written by 
men who shared Winsten’s disqualify- 
ing defects, and now Maurice Col- 
bourne’s The Real Bernard Shaw enters 


this all too crowded field. 
From such a man, primarily known as 
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an interpreter of Shavian roles, we 
might reasonably have expected that 
much desiderated technical study of the 
theatrical excellencies of the Shavian 
drama, to which to date only Eric Bent- 
ley has substantially contributed, but in 
an earlier edition of this book Col- 
bourne “relegated consideration — of 
[the] plays to the outhouse of an Ap- 
pendix,” and he still firmly believes 
that, although the greatest playwright 
of his time, Shaw was neither tempera- 
mentally nor intentionally a dramatist, 
and accepts perfectly seriously the 
ironic Shavian reply to unimaginative 
and inquisitive gadflies of the Hender- 
sonian variety that his plays wrote 
themselves, the “control” being spiritu- 
alistic rather than conscious, craftsman- 
like, and expert. He also accepts as 
pure compliment Shaw’s ambiguous 
comment on the 1939 edition, “VERY 
well written,” and Shaw’s delightfully 
ironic answer to a request for a fore- 
word to this edition: Colbourne re- 
ceived two of the famous printed post- 
cards of refusal to contribute prefaces, 
one warning him that “only something 
very original” would justify itself, the 
other merely adding to the printed re- 
fusal an authorization “to quote the 
above in full in his forthcoming book.” 
This Colbourne regards as a postscript 
to the first card, but such an interpreta- 
tion surely suggests that he “has no 
sense of comedy, and is out of his ele- 
ment in Shawland.” 

Colbourne’s shares the fault of most 
Shaw books: it is about its author 
rather than about his subject. Among 
changes from the 1939 volume, Col- 
bourne notes “a Shavian annary, a chart 
of the Shavian drama, a descriptive cata- 
logue of the plays, . . . and a reinforce- 
ment of the text with some seventy 
thousand words.” The first chapter, en- 
tirely new, compares the deficiencies of 
Shaw with the merits of Colbourne. 
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Rightly condemning Chesterton’s’ over- 
praised book as “a guess rather than 
a study and sometimes a wrong guess,” 
he fails to consider the possibility that 
his own may be a guess, and a wrong 
one. On the contrary he claims he “can 
box the compass” of Shaw’s mind and 
get into his actual skin. Unhappily 
nothing in the 328 pages of text justifies 
this assertion. He is petulant with Shaw 
for remaining alive so long, thus mak- 
ing necessary constant revision of his 
book; he is shockingly callous in claim- 
ing that his 1939 volume did not re- 
ceive proper critical appreciation be- 
cause “Adolf Hitler chose precisely the 
same moment to turn Europe into a 
shambles.” 


The annary furnishes a useful check- 
list for the student; the drama-chart, 
listing first productions by date and 
place, is also valuable; the seventy 
thousand new words are mainly dis- 
tributed throughout rather than appear- 
ing in new separate sections, thus re- 
quiring of a reader familiar with the 
earlier edition a full reading of the new 
one; the descriptive catalogue of the 


lays, probably the most interesting 
plays, Pp y 


part of the volume, contains much real 
appreciation of the Shavian word-mu- 
sic. But here and elsewhere in the book 
when reluctantly discussing Shaw as 
dramatist, Colbourne becomes suspect 
as a critic. Steadily he complains that 
Shaw possessed no power of touching 
people emotionally; one gasps at the 
failure of an actor to perceive the es- 
sential quality of Saint Joan and Heart- 
break House, of much of Caesar and 
Androcles, of the trance-scene in Get- 
ting Married, of the close of both Back 
to Methusaleh and Too True to Be 
Good. Only Candida has it, says Col- 
bourne, missing “the truth about Can- 
dida” written long ago by Shaw to 
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James Huneker and analyzed recently 
by Arthur Nethercot. The continuing 
popular success of Pygmalion he ex- 
plains only by an indefinable something 
called “star quality;” he might have 
read with profit Bentley’s analysis of 
that play as a play. Throughout he 
harps on what he seems to think an 
original idea, that most of Shaw’s plays 
need on stage considerable pruning. To 
any one who has ever been connected 
in any way with the actual production 
of a Shavian play, including Bernard 
Shaw himself, this fact is self-evident. 

Completely misunderstanding Shaw’s 
attitude toward Shakespeare, Colbourne 
works himself into most injudicious 
wrath over Shaw’s claim to be “Better 
than Shakespeare.” Part of the Caesar 
and Cleopatra preface bearing this sub- 
title was followed by a question-mark; a 
dramatic criticism bearing the title 
claimed only that John Bunyan was 
better than Shakespeare. In any case, 
Colbourne’s counter-attack develops a 
pointless formula: Sergius - Hamlet = 
Shaw + Shakespeare, probably the sil- 
liest contribution ever made to an ini- 
tially silly argument. 

Yet the book is essentially readable. 
If it cannot be recommended as an in- 
troduction to Shaw, it has real value in 
its constant reference to the theatre— 
even though made by an author who 
thinks Shaw’s place primarily not there 
—as counter-irritant to many purely so- 
ciological treatments of Shaw. The final 
two pages, recording Shaw’s apprecia- 
tion of and skill in Shakespearean read- 
ing, are very movingly written and make 
amends for much earlier puzzleheaded- 
ness. One finally decides Colbourne is 
the victim of a desire to be clever and 
“very original.” 

E. J. West, 
University of Colorado 


NEWS 


David W. Thompson, Editor 


All AETA members are invited to send items 
to the News Editor, University of Minnesota 
Theatre, Minneapolis. Deadlines are January 
15, March 15, August 15, October 15. 


AETA COMMITTEES 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN AETA 
AND NTC. Liaison Committees ap- 
pointed by Sawyer Falk, President of 
the National Theatre Conference, and 
Monroe Lippman, President of the Amer- 
ican Educational Theatre Association, 
met a number of times during the NTC 
meeting at the New York Piccadilly 
Hotel, November 24-26, 1950. The 
AETA Committee consisted of Dina 
Rees Evans, Barnard Hewitt, C. R. Kase, 
George Savage, and William P. Halstead, 
Chairman. The NTC Committee was 
composed of Paul Baker, A. C. Cloetingh, 
Lee Norvelle, Newell Tarrant, and John 
Wray Young, Chairman. It is an en- 
couraging indication of the co-operative 
attitudes of the Presidents that A. C. 
Cloetingh, Dina Rees Evans, C. R. Kase, 
Lee Norvelle, and George Savage hold 
memberships in both organizations. 


There was full and frank discussion of 
the two organizations and good-natured 
criticism of some of the past policies of 
each. The chief topics of conversation, 
however, were opportunities for co-oper- 
ative effort and the possibility of elimi- 
nating overlapping activities by division 
of responsibility or by joint effort. Few 
decisions were possible because NTC is 
in the process of re-evaluating and re- 
planning its activities in the light of its 
reduced budget resulting from the dis- 
continuance of the $50,000 a year blanket 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


The Committees approved the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. (a) That a joint meeting of NTC 
and AETA be held in 1951, with an in- 
vitation extended to ANTA to partici- 
pate. (Since AETA is committed to 
meet with the Speech Association of 
America at the Chicago Stevens Hotel, 
December 27, 28, 29, that would need to 
be the date adopted.) 

(b) That AETA invite the’ members 
of NTC to attend the 1950 AETA Con- 


vention at the New York Commodore 
on December 28, 29, 30, 1950. 


2. That a joint committee be ap- 
pointed by NTC, AETA, and ANTA 
to confer on co-operative effort for mak- 
ing new plays available to the non-pro- 
fessional theatre and for encouraging 
new playwrights. 

3. That a joint committee be ap- 
pointed by ANTA, AETA, and NTC to 
plan a placement service for theatre per- 
sonnel. 

4. (a) That AETA, ANTA, and NTC 
appoint a joint committee to develop 
recommendations for college curricula to 
train personnel for community theatre 
work. 

(b) That some sectional meetings of 
the proposed joint meeting of NTC and 
AETA be devoted to this problem. 

5. That a joint committee be ap- 
pointed by NTC, AETA, and ANTA 
to study the overlapping of regional 
theatre conferences and propose a unified 
plan for such conferences. 


(Reported by William P. Halstead, 
Chairman ) 
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CO-OPERATION WITH V-A HOS- 
PITAL PROGRAM. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration announces that nearly 100 
colleges and universities are planning to 
participate in theatre activities at 40 
V-A hospitals around the country. Chair- 
man of the AETA Committee advising 
the V-A is Rev. Gilbert V. Hartke of 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
Full information about the program, in- 
cluding a list of the hospitals, the partici- 
pating schools, and the AETA regional 
co-ordinators, is available from Ben 
O’Brien, Chief of Entertainment, Vet- 
erans Administration, Washington, D. C. 


RECOMMENDED WORKSHOP 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL DIRECTORS 


In the December, 1949 issue of the 
Bulletin of NASSP, a number of second- 
ary school drama directors expressed 
the desire for more and better theatre 
training. Based on the needs expressed 
by these instructors, the Secondary 
School Committee of AETA has drawn 
up a curriculum to be recommended to 
selected colleges and universities for the 
summer of 1951 or 1952. It is felt that 

‘the most vital kind of training can be 
had in a summer workshop especially 
designed to meet the needs of the high 
school instructor; it would also seem ad- 
visable for the college or university offer- 
ing such a workshop to conduct simul- 
taneously a summer institute for high 
school students in the area. These high 
school students could bring back valu- 
able ideas to their schools and at the 
same time gain experience in educational 
theatre. This same high school group 
would serve ideally as the nucleus of the 
secondary instructors’ workshop. The 
teachers would then be working with 
youngsters of the same age they find in 
their own schools and communities. 


It is recommended that emphasis be 
placed on the practical application of 
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the skills and techniques at the second- 
ary school level and on the raising of 
standards of choice of plays, direction, 
production, and interpretation in the 
high school theatre. 

High School Students’ Activities: (Dra- 
ma) Study of dramatic literature; his- 
tory of theatre; guest lecturers on dra- 
matic literature; selecting the high school 
play; interpretation of dramatic litera- 
ture; selected readings from dramatic 
literature. (Acting) Interpretation of 
dramatic roles; study of theatrical act- 
ing techniques; theatre conventions; vo- 
cal and physical control. (Problems of 
direction ). 

Teachers’ Activities: (Direction) Prin- 
ciples including: empathy, design, prep- 
aration of the play, planning the action, 
stage movement, stage business, control 
of audience attention, choosing the cast, 
director as teacher, blocking rehearsals 
and polishing rehearsals. (Management) 
Backstage organization; box office; pub- 
licity; budget, discipline, purchasing. 

Combined Technical Workshop for 
Teachers and Students: Designing the 
play (analyzing the script, research, 
models, composition); lighting the play 
(demands of different kinds of plays, 
various kinds of lights and their uses, 
lighting control, lighting procedures and 
layout); makeup for the play (types of 
makeup, materials, application and pro- 
cess, effect of stage lighting); costuming 
the play (general procedure, the costume 
and the actor, the costume and the play, 
line and color, color harmony, effect of 
stage lighting); scene and property con- 
struction; suggestions for a workshop 
(economy and taste in production, selec- 
tion and purchasing of materials, simpli- 
fication and variety in styles of settings). 

Arthur Ballet, Univ. of Minnesota 
High School (sub-chairman), commit- 
tee: Chester Webb, Cornell; Jean Col- 
lette, Univ. of Idaho; Mrs. James White, 
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Council Bluffs (Iowa) High School; 
Eva Robertson, Kendallville (Ind.) High 
School; Don Hansel, Indianapolis High 
School; James Popovich, University of 
Georgia. Roberta Dinwiddie Sheets, 
Chairman, Secondary School Committee. 


CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


BOWLING GREEN STATE UNI- 
VERSITY held its 3rd Annual High 
School Drama Clinic on November 18. 
Guest speaker was G. Harry Wright, 
Kent State University. Members of the 
Bowling Green staff in charge of discus- 
sions were Elden T. Smith, J. Alan Ham- 
mack, and John Helper. 


CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFER- 
ENCE will hold its 13th biennial conven- 
tion in Chicago, June 13-16. Mundelein 
College will be host to the meeting. More 
than 1000 delegates from 500 member 
universities, colleges, high schools, and 
community theatres are expected to at- 
tend. Five major dramatic productions 
are planned, as well as seminars on all 
aspects of Catholic theatre, radio, and 
television. The Chicago committee for 
the convention is under the chairman- 
ship of Sister Mary Carmelia and Sister 
Mary Jeanelle of Mundelein College and 
David B. Itkin of DePaul University. 


CORTLAND STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, N. Y., will hold its 6th An- 
nual Drama Festival and a conference 
on “America’s Voice in Theatre History,” 
April 26-28, under the direction of Mary 
Noble Smith and Robert C. Rice. 


UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE con- 
ducted the 11th Delaware Dramatic Con- 
ference, November 17, for 450 delegates 
from 30 organizations. Sawyer Falk, 
Syracuse University, was the featured 
speaker. Other parts of the program, 
under the direction of C. R. Kase and 
Herman Middleton of the University of 
Delaware, presented films, discussions, 
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and consultation service on all aspects of 
theatre. 


IDAHO STATE COLLEGE offered 
its 8th Annual Speech and Drama Con- 
ference, November 4, under the direction 
of Vio Mae Powell. Demonstrations 
and a performance of The Silver Whistle 
were on the program. 


THE NATIONAL THEATRE CON- 
FERENCE, meeting in New York, No- 
vember 24-26, elected Sawyer Falk, Syra- 
cuse University, to his fourth two-year 
term as President and Barclay Leathem, 
Western Reserve University, to his sixth 
two-year term as Secretary. 


THE TEXAS SPEECH ASSOCIA- 
TION, convening in San Antonio, No- 
vember 23-25, featured a drama meeting 
and an exhibit of production pictures 
under the chairmanship and supervision 
of John P. Banvard, Borger Senior High 
School. 


THE VIRGINIA SPEECH AND 
DRAMA ASSOCIATION met in Rich- 
mond, November 3. New officers elected 
are: President, Roger Boyle, University 
of Virginia; Vice-President, Francis Bal- 
lard, Lynchburg Little Theatre; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, William Kramer, Hamp- 
ton High School. 


PLAYWRIGHTING CONTEST 
WISCONSIN PLAYERS, University 


of Wisconsin, Madison, are offering prizes 
of $250, $125, and $75 in their 1951 play- 
writing contest. Entry blanks are avail- 
able from the Players. Closing date 
for receipt of manuscripts is April 1. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


NATIONAL RECOGNITION for the 
University Theatre is the aim of twin 
bills introduced into the 82nd U. S. Con- 
gress. The House bill, H.R. 1125 intro- 
duced by Representative Sabath was re- 
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ferred to the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. The Senate bill (num- 
ber unavailable) was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. Members who wish to support 
them should write to the chairmen of 
those two committees. The essential text 
of the proposed legislation follows. 

““.. in order to encourage the further 
development and growth of the educa- 
tional theatre in the land-grant and State 
and other accredited colleges and univer- 
sities, the Federal Security Administra- 
tor is authorized to make provisions to 
bring to Washington, D. C., for public 
presentation, theater productions of such 
colleges and universities. 

. the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator shall make arrangements with the 
American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy ... to handle the business manage- 
ment and arrangements . . . for such pro- 
ductions ... 

“The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to furnish suitable space for the 
public presentation of such theater pro- 
ductions.” 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA at 
Los Angeles, Extension Division, has 
established an Educational Film Sales 
Department. Head of the new depart- 
ment is William E. Jordan. The service 
offers for sale prints of the 16 mm. sound 
films produced in the University’s De- 
partment of Theatre Arts. Available 
now are “Four Ways to Drama” and 
“One Way to Build a Flat,” first in a 
series of stage technique films. 


TRYOUT THEATRE, Seattle, the 
School of Drama, and the Office of Lec- 
tures and Concerts of the University of 
Washington have pooled their resources 
in a plan to produce worthy new plays. 
Under a three-way working agreement, 
at least three plays a season will be 
given premiere performances with joint 
sponsorship. Tryout Theatre’s board of 
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directors and playreading committee will 
recommend new plays. The plays will 
be produced by the School of Drama. 
Business management and membership 
functions will be the responsibility of the 
Office of Lectures and Concerts. 

TUFTS COLLEGE THEATRE pub- 
lished a twenty-page booklet, Historical 
Review of Dramatics at Tufts College, 
last spring on the occasion of the 40th 
anniversary of the founding of Pen, 
Paint, and Pretzels. 


WEST VIRGINIA Children’s Theatre 
and Radio Council reports on the activ- 
ities of its large membership in its News- 
letter, available from the Editor, Mrs. 
Beltzhoover Hess, Fairmont Children’s 
Theatre Bureau, Hillcrest, Fairmont, W. 
Va. 

SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY 
wishes to publish notices of forthcoming 
college productions of Shakespeare. Send 
information to Mrs. Donald A. Hyde, 61 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Harry Bidlake, former technical direc- 
tor at the University of Delaware, is on 
the theatre staff at the University of 
Oregon and is continuing his graduate 
work there. 

Gilmor Brown reports on his summer 
theatre-going in Europe in the November 
issue of the Pasadena Playhouse Curtain 
Call. 

George R. Kernodle of the University 
of Tulsa will teach both terms of the 
1951 summer session at the University 
of Colorado and direct Midswmmer 
Night’s Dream in the outdoor theatre 
in August. 

Herman Middleton from Columbia 
University has been appointed instructor 
in the Department of Dramatic Arts 
and Speech and technical director at the 
University of Delaware. 
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Donald C. Mullin from the University 
of Iowa has been appointed instructor in 
Speech and technical director at Lehigh 
University. 


W. Fredric Plette died November 13, 
1950, at the age of thirty-eight. Mr. 
Plette had made an outstanding contri- 
bution to AETA as Chairman of the 
Selection Committee of the Manuscript 
Play Project. He received a B.A. degree 
from Knox College in 1936, an M.A. 
from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1942, and had started work to- 
ward his doctorate at the University of 
Illinois last fall. Between 1945 and 1950 
he served as theatre director at Mac- 
Murray College, Texas, at Northwestern 
State College, Louisiana, and at Little 
Rock Junior College, Arkansas. 


Walther R. Volbach, Texas Christian 
University, was elected President of the 
Southwest Theatre Conference last Octo- 
ber. The 1951 meeting of the Confer- 
ence will be held on the TCU campus. 


AT THE THEATRES 


CALIFORNIA 
Anaheim High School. 
St. Louis, Nov. 


Meet Me 


Hayward High School. Deatu Takes 
A THe Nativiry, ARSENIC AND 
Otp Lace, Hamiet, Tue Inspector 
GENERAL, THE FRANTIC PuysiciANn (op- 
era). George ‘Z. Wilson, director. Bar- 
bara McCullough, assistant director. 
Don Sobieske, technical director. 


Huntington Park High School. Home 
Sweet Homicipe, Nov. 


Los Angeles, Geller Theatre Workshop. 
Jupcment Day, AT WAR WITH THE 
Army, THe Hasty Heart, Tue Perri- 
FIED Forest, SHE Loves Me Nort, Etviza- 
BETH THE QUEEN, Nov.-Feb. 


Los Angeles High School. 
Spirit, Oct. 
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Los Angeles, University High School. 
Tue Royar Famiry, Dee. 


Los Angeles, Washington High School. 
You Can’r Take iT WitH You, Nov. 

Montebello High School. AuTuMN 
Antics, fall. Howard Kelly, director. 

Pasadena Playhouse. Present LAuGu- 
TER, Nov. Barbara Vajda, director. 
Heaven Hetp THE ANGELS ( premiere) 
by Lynn Root, Nov. Lynn Root, direc- 


tor. Litrte Scanpar, Dec. Lenore 
Shanewise, director. 

Redlands High School. Tue Man 
Wuo Came to Dinner, Dec. Stuart 
Campbell, director. 

University of Redlands. Tue GLass 


Menaceriz, Nov. Maxim Popovich, di- 
rector. Drama Festival, Jan.: Murper 
IN THE CATHEDRAL, Ogzpipus Rex, Mip- 
SUMMER Nicut’s Dream. 


San Jose State College. ScHoot For 
ScanpaL, Nov. Gotpen Boy, Dec. Pyc- 
MALION, Feb. 


South Gate High School. We Snook 
THE Famity Tree, Nov. THe Man Wuo 
Came To Dinner, Jan. Boyd Lindop, 
director. 


Vallejo College. THe Late Gerorce 
ApLey, Nov. THe Rivats, Feb. ‘THe 
Brack Fiaminco, Apr. T. Leonard 
Henrichsen, director. 


CONNECTICUT 


New Haven, Yale University. THE 
Great ExciTEMENT (premiere) by 
Nicholas E. Baehr, Nov. Frank A. Mc- 
Mullan, director. “THE CHILDREN OF THE 
LapysuG (premiere) by Robert Thom, 
Dec. James Light, director. 


DELAWARE 

. Newark, University of Delaware. One- 
Acts, Oct. JUNo AND THE Paycock, Dec. 
C. R. Kase, director. Herman Middle- 


ton, technical director. 


go 
FLoripa 

Gainesville, University of Florida. 
Goopsye My Fancy, Oct. Delwin B. 


Dusenbury, director. High School One- 
Act Play Festival, Nov. Tue Circte, 
Dec. Robert Dierlam, director. Litiom, 
Mar. THe Mapwoman oF CHAILLOT, 
Apr. Robert T. Rickert, technical direc- 
tor. 


IbAHO 

Pocatello, Idaho State College. THE 
Sirver Nov. THe Barretts 
or Wimpote Street, Jan. THe Great 
Bic Doorstep, Apr. Vio Mae Powell, 
director. Mel Schubert, technical di- 
rector. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago, Mundelein College. THe 
vet Gove, Nov. 


INDIANA 

Richmond Civic Theatre. Born YeEs- 
TERDAY, Oct. Goopsye My Fancy, Dec. 
ANNE OF THE THousAND Days, Feb. 
Norbert Silbiger, director. 


Iowa 
Ames, Iowa State College. Sue Stoops 
To Conquer, Mar. Tue Comepy or Er- 
rors (Barter Theatre Company), Mar. 
Joseph H. North, director. 

Ottumwa High School. Tue Woutp- 
Be GentTLEMAN, Nov. Christmas Pag- 
eant, Dec. Anna M. Clark, director. 


MaryYLAND 

Baltimore, Department of Education. 
So Suauy You Live (premiere) by Flor- 
ence R. Kahn, Feb. Isabel B. Burger, 
director. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Medford, Tufts College. Excursion, 
Oct. John R. Woodruff, director. THREE’s 
A Company (premiere) by Joseph Gol- 
den, Dec. Philip N. Johnson, director. 
Williamstown, Williams College. Eva 
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Le Gallienne, Oct. Litiom, Oct. Suap- 
ow OF A STAR (premiere) by Nicholas 
Biel, Dec. THe ImporTaNce oF BEING 
Earnest, Feb. Ornetto, Mar. Student 
Musical, May. David C. Bryant, di- 
rector. William J. Martin, assistant di- 
rector. 


MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. 
A Mipsummer Nicut’s Dream, Nov. 
Valentine Windt, director. CAEsAR AND 
CLeopatra, Nov. Hugh Norton, direc- 
tor. Commanp Decision, Jan. William 
P. Halstead, director. 


MINNESOTA 
St. Paul, Hamline University. THE 
Sitver Corp, Oct. Anne Simley, director. 
St. Paul, College of St. Thomas. Our 
Town, Nov. John Lee Doll, director. 


Missouri 
Kansas City, Central High School. 
Comepby oF Errors, fall. Virginia Rob- 
ertson, director. 
Webster Groves High School. Best 
Foor Forwarp, fall. Roberta Seibert, 
director. 


New HampsHIRE 

Hanover, Dartmouth College. See 
How Tuey Run, Nov. Henry B. Wil- 
liams, director. THe Time oF Your Lire, 
Dec. Warner Bentley, director. Tue 
AGAMEMNON OF AESCcHYLUS, Jan. Henry 
B. Williams, director-designer. MAN AND 
SUPERMAN, Feb. Warner Bentley, direc- 
tor. George W. Schoenhut, technical di- 
rector. 


New Mexico 

Aubuquerque, University of New Mex- 
ico. Dream Girt, Oct. MapwoMan oF 
Dec. Girt From Wyominc 
(musical), Mar. Canpipa, May. Edwin 
Snapp, director. Gene Yell, associate di- 
rector. James H. Miller, technical di- 
rector. 
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New York 

Bronx, Fordham University. A Trip 
to Cuinatown, Nov. William Riva, 
director-designer. Doctor Faustus, Dec. 
Edgar L. Kloten, director. CoLomByreE 
by Gabriel Marcel, Feb. Frank Ford, 
director. THor Ancets, Mar. Ed- 
gar L. Kloten, director. 

Buffalo, State Teachers College. One 
Nicut Dec. Mina S. 
Goossen, director. One-Acts, Jan. Nicut 
Must Fatt, Feb. Ralph Smith, director. 
Musical Revue, Mar. Betty Gallagher, 
director. Shakespearean Comedy, May. 
Mina S. Goossen, director. Eugene 
Dakin, technical director. 

Cortland, State Teachers College. One- 
Acts, Oct. Ir Happenep Tuen (dance 
company touring high schools), Nov. 
Return oF Rip Van Winkie, Nov. Olla 
Rickett, director. THe Insect Comepy, 
Feb. Mary Noble Smith, director. THE 
CarpirF Giant by A. M. Drummond 
and Robert Gard, Mar. Drama Festival, 
Mar. William Adams, technical director. 


Fredonia, State Teachers College. THE 
Corn 1s Green, Dec. One-Acts, Mar. 
I RemMeMBER Mama, Mar. Drama Fes- 
tival, Apr. Georgiana Von Tornow, di- 
rector. 

Geneseo, State Teachers College. Kinp 
Lavy, Nov. Tuere Be No Nicut, 
Nov. Christmas Pageant, Dec. One-Acts, 
Jan. Children’s Theatre Production, Feb. 
Speech Festival, May. Alice S. Austin, 
director. Robert Sinclair, technical di- 
rector. 


Ithaca College. DANGERous Corner, 
Oct. Eugene R. Wood, director. Jupe- 
MENT Day, Nov. 
director. Born Yesterpay, Dec. Eu- 
gene R. Wood, director. Original 
One-Acts, Jan. Musical Revue, Feb. 
Let’s MAKE AN Opera, Mar. Beatrice 
MacLeod and Craig McHenry, directors. 
OTHELLO, Apr. Eugene R. Wood, di- 


Beatrice MacLeod, | 


rector. THe Heiress, May. Beatrice 
MacLeod, director. “K.G.” (premiere) 
by Halsey Melone, May. Eugene R. 
Wood, director. 

Ithaca, Cornell University. THe Mare 
(Batavia Players), Oct. An- 
GEL STREET, Oct. Edwin Hansen, direc- 
tor. Original One-Acts, Nov. Arms 
AND THE Man, Nov. John A. Walker, 
director. Once Upon a Hitt (musical), 
Dec. Walt Witcover, director. 

New Platz, State Teachers College. 
THe Emperor’s New Crortues, Dec. 
One-Acts, Feb. ANDROCLES AND THE 
Lion, Mar. Vera Rushforth, director. 

New York, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Wuire Wines, Nov. 
Paul Kozelka, director-designer. 

New York, YM-YWHA. Choreogra- 
phers’ workshop, Nov. 

Oneonta, State Teachers College. 
Burrue Spirit, Nov. Josef Elfenbein, di- 
rector-designer. BETHLEHEM, Dec. Beryl 
Meek, director. JACK AND THE BEAn- 
sTALK, Jan. Josef Elfenbein, director-de- 
signer. Potsdam, State Teachers College. 
one-Acts, fall. Let’s Make AN Opera, 
fall. David A. French, director-designer. 

Utica College. One-Acts, Nov. THREE 
Men on A Horse, Dec. Joseph A. 
Withey, director. 


NortH CAROLINA 

Salisbury, Catawba College. Our 
Town, Nov. B. M. Hobgood, director. 
Robert Casey, technical director. 


Bowling Green State University. 
Turee Men on A Horse, Nov. Robert 
L. Richey, director. THe Litre Foxes, 
Jan. Lee Miesle, director. Play Festival, 
Mar. Romeo anv Jutiet, May, Elden 
T. Smith, director. 

Cleveland Heights High School. Jen- 
ny Kissep Me, fall. Dina Rees Evans, 


director. 
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Gambier, Kenyon College. GoLpEN 
Boy, Nov. Love ror Love, Mar. To- 
BIAS AND THE ANGEL, May. Clifford E. 
Hamar, director. 


Granville, Denison University. ONncE 
A Liretime, Nov. Tue Poor Soipier 
by John O’Keefe, Dec. Tue Wuite 
Streep, Feb. THe Mrikapo, Mar. Map- 
WOMAN OF CHaAILLot, May. Edward A. 
Wright, director. 


OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa Little Theatre. Licht up THE 
Sky, Oct. THe Heiress, Nov. Theodore 
Viehman, director. 


OREGON 

Portland Civic Theatre. Dark oF THE 
Moon, Oct. Tue Great AbvENTURE, 
Nov. MONTSERRAT, Jan. James Cameron, 
director. Robert Huffman, technical di- 


rector. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem, Lehigh University. JuLius 
Carsar, Dec. Murper IN THE CATHE- 
pRAL, Mar. Tue Rivats, spring. Pina- 
ForE, spring. H. Barrett Davis, director. 
Donald C. Mullin, technical director. 


Pennsylvania State College. Private 
Lives, fall. Robert D. Reifsneider, direc- 
tor. SHADOW AND SuBSTANCE, fall. Kelly 
Yeaton, director. THE Time oF YouR 
Lire, Dec. Walter Walters, director. THE 
ANTIGONE OF SopHoc tes, Jan. Warren S. 
Smith, director. THe SHow-Orr, Mar. 
Walter Walters, director. BuLw’s 
OTHER Istanp, Apr. Warren S. Smith, 
director. Lapy 1n THE Dark, May. Rob- 
ert D. Reifsneider, director. 


Philadelphia, Temple University. Dr. 
Knock, Oct. Paul E. Randall, director. 


Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Littom, Oct. Lawrence Carra, 
director. I RememsBer Mama, Nov. 
Mary Morris, director. Pittars oF So- 
ciety, Dec. Lawrence Carra, director. 
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MapwoMan oF CHAILLot, Jan. Sydney 
Spayde, director. 

Pittsburgh, Children’s Civic Theatre 
Society. THe Emeratp City or Oz, Oct. 
Hans BRINKER AND THE SILVER SKATES, 
Nov. Firesertycipset, Mar. THe Em- 
peror’s New Ctotues, May. Grace 
Price, director. 


TENNESSEE 

Nashville, Tennessee A. & I. State Col- 
lege. A Murper Has Been ARRANGED, 
Nov. Variety Show, Jan. Joun Loves 
Mary, Feb. Mepea, Apr. One-Acts, 
Dec., Mar., May. Thomas E. Poag, di- 
rector. Benton A. Adams, technical di- 
rector. 


TEXxas 

Borger Senior High School. Nicur 
Must Fatt, Nov. Three One-Acts, Dec. 
Papa Is Att, Feb. Macsetu, Apr. John 
P. Banvard, director. 

Corpus Christi Little Theatre. Licur 
UP THE Sky, Oct. ALicE 1n WoNDERLAND, 
Dec. Noau, Mar. Walter O. Jensen, di- 
rector. 

Fort Worth, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity. THree Men on a Horse. Roberta 
Baker, director. THe Damask CHEEK. 
Frank Magers, director. NATHAN THE 
Wise. Walther R. Volbach, director. THE 
Heiress. Walker James, director. As 
You Like It. Walther R. Volbach, direc- 
tor. Crest oF THE Wave (premiere). 

Midland Community Theatre. Wuis- 
TLING IN THE Dark, Sept. Musical Re- 
vue, Oct. ALADDIN AND THE WONDERFUL 
Lamp, Nov. ARMs AND THE Man, Dec. 
Art Cole, director. 


VIRGINIA 
Charlottesville, University of Virginia. 
Pycma.ion, Oct. THe Woopen Birp 
(premiere), Dec. Roger Boyle, director. 
Falls Church High School. Great Mo- 
MENTS (premiere), Oct. Dear Rut, 


NEWS 


Nov. Harriet Hurt and Shandy Holland, 
directors. 

Sweet Briar College. THe Rivats, Oct. 
Eleanor Ringer, director. 

Williamsburg, College of William and 
Mary. THe Warrior’s Hussanp, Nov. 
Here We Are (premiere) by Wilford 
Leach, Dec. THe Winter’s Tate, Feb. 
Tue Sea Gutt, Apr. Althea Hunt, direc- 
tor. 


WASHINGTON 


Pullman, State College of Washington. 
Our Town, Nov. Raymond R. Jones, di- 
rector. THe Grass Menacerir, Dec. 
Grace Newell Meeker, director. ANGEL 
Street, Jan. Cecil Matson, director. 
Charles A. Jones, costumes. Raymond 
R. Jones, technical director. 

Seattle, University of Washington. 
Penthouse: See How Tuey Run, Aug. 
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Licut up THE Sky, Oct. Lapy Winper- 
MERE’S Fan, Nov. AN Inspector CaLts, 
Dec. Showboat: A Toucu or Heaven by 
Glenn Hughes, Sept. You Toucuep Me, 
Oct. WHat Every Woman Knows, Nov. 
SHeRLocK Homes, Jan. 


West VIRGINIA 


Morgantown, West Virginia Univer- 
sity. Born Yesterpay, Nov. Sam Boyd, 
Jr., director. Ten Littie Inpians, Dec. 
Glen Wilson, director. Sue Stoops to 
Conquer, Mar. Sam Boyd, Jr., director. 
PersonaL Apr. Glen Wil- 
son, director. Robert Burrows, designer. 


WISCONSIN 

Kenosha Little Theatre. Lost Hort- 
zoN, Oct. Daniel Reed, director. Licut 
up THE Sky, Nov. Blanche Baker, direc- 
tor. 
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Warm approval from Both East and West for 


THE BOOK OF THE PLAY 


An Introduction to Drama 


Selected and edited, with Introductions, 


By Harotp R. WALLEY, 
Professor of English, Ohio State Unwersity 


699 pages Illustrated. $4.25 


“ . . Walley’s approach to plays is so eminently right, there is so much 
soundness in his two introductory chapters, in his separate prefaces, and 
in his ‘Guide for Intensive Study’. . . that I regard it as the best collection 
for a one-term introduction to drama. Its index is also a valuable aid to 


study.” 
Marston Batcu, 7'ufts College 


“This is the best introduction to the study of the drama as an art that I 


have ever seen.” 
Avan S. Downer, Princeton University 


“IT am enthusiastic about this book. It is easily the best introduction to 
drama that I have seen. I like its plan, its introductory material, its selec- 
tions and its format.” 

Warren V. SHEPARD, Syracuse Unversity 


“. . Professor Walley begins with the premise that drama becomes a 

complete work of art only if it is recreated on the stage. That is the attitude 

to take if we want our students to enjoy studying the history of theater.” 
Louis M. Etcu, University of Michigan 


“Our first review of this text inclines us to strong words of commendation. 
. . . It is well balanced as to play texts and original commentary and 
exposition. It is far more than an anthology of plays, has scholarly precise- 
ness, and is effectively organized as a teaching manual.” 

Cuartes F, Linpstey, Occidental College 


“This text has everything a teacher could use in a class on the nature of 


drama. It is my first choice.” 
J. W. Scueserzte, University of Portland 


A descriptive circular is available. 
Write for it or for free examination copies. 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17 


IFAN KYRLE FLETCHER 


(C. & I. K. Fletcher, Ltd.) 


Specialist in Old Theatrical 
Books, offers for sale a fine selec- 
tion of Rare Books, Prints, Play- 
bills, Autograph Letters and 
Manuscripts. These are described 
in my Catalogue No. 148, THEA- 
TRE, which will be sent post free 
on request. 


I also publish THEATRE NOTE- 
BOOK, edited by Sybil Rosenfeld & 
Richard Southern, a quarterly journal 
devoted to the history and practice of 
the British Theatre. 


Subscription price: 12s.6d. per an- 
num, post free. 


12 Lansdowne Road, 
Wimbledon, London, S.W. 20, 
England 


Twenty-Eighth Season 
THE 


TATTERMAN MARIONETTES 


PRESENTING THE FINEST 
IN MARIONETTE 
ENTERTAINMENT SINCE 1923 
Plays and Demonstrations 
for 
Artists’ Series 
Assemblies 
Organizations 
Children’s Theatres 


Programs for All Ages 


Address: 


THE TATTERMAN MARIONETTES 


Peabody Hall Western College 
Oxford, Ohio 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


BOYD SMITH, Chairman 


MARC CONNELLY, Playwriting 
LEMIST ESLER, Playwriting 
FRANK McMULLAN, Directing 
JAMES LIGHT, Directing 
LEO LAVANDERO, Directing 


CONSTANCE WELCH, 
Speech and Acting 


DONALD OENSLAGER, 


Scene Design 


STANLEY McCANDLESS, 
Lighting 


FRANK BEVAN, 
ALOIS NAGLER, 


OREN PARKER, 
Technical Production 


EDWARD C. COLE, 


Production Management 
GEORGE IZENOUR, 


CURRICULUM AT GRADUATE 
AND PROFESSIONAL LEVEL 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


e 
Ph.D. in THEATRE HISTORY 


Costume Design 
Theatre History 


Research 


M.F.A. in 
PLAYWRITING 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 
DESIGN, LIGHTING AND 
TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


TELEVISION PRODUCTION 
THEATRE MANAGEMENT 


New Haven 
Connecticut 


Care to Cooperate? 


The Manuscript Play Project 


OF A.E.T.A. 


is a cooperative plan for seeking and producing 
original plays of distinction 


School and college theatre organizations are invited to enrich 
their programs by active membership. 


For information, address: 


GEORGE McCALMON, Executive Secretary 
AETA Manuscript Play Project 
Florida State University 


Tallahassee, Florida 


SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE ON TOUR 1951-52 
Department of Speech Arts CANADA'S 
OUTSTANDING 
Paul Pfaff, Chairman PUPPET TROUPE 


Hunton D. Sellman, 
Director of Dramatic Art 


the 
Robert F. Corrigan, I 0 R K 


Art Director 


Summer Session Guest Faculty P U PP E T T H E A I RE 
George Kopp, Wayne University, oe wed 
Speech Pathology rollicking and original drama 
B. Iden Payne, DRAGON HO! 
University of Texas 
Director of the 
Shakespearean Festival 
in cooperation with San Diego John Conway, Director 
Community Theatre at the 32 Elgin Avenue 
Old Globe, Toronto 5, Ontario 


June 18 to August 17 


ili 


AUTHENTIC 
Ithaca College PERIOD COSTUMES | 
School of Fine Arts To Rent | 


MUSIC 


DRAMATIC ART VA N H O R N 


RADIO SPEECH 


On your theatre programs from 


coast to coast since 1852 
Professional and Academic 


training leading to 
BFA, MFA, BS, MS degrees 


Graduates may be certified to Teach 


Send lists for estimates 


VAN HORN & SON, Inc. 


811-13-15 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


J. K. Exvertr, Dean Rollin W. Van Horn, Pres. 


Over 50,000 costumes to 


Ithaca College Ithaca, N. Y. select from 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 


64 FAMOUS DRAMA DEPARTMENT 
Non-F ading COLORS Director, David B. Itkin 


Large Size 20” x 24” 


Professional Drama School 


Offers: 
Bachelor of Dramatic Art 
and 
Flameproofing Compound Bachelor of Arts 
Lamp Coloring Majoring in Drama 


Rosco Laboratories 


866 Hudson Avenue 64 East Lake Street 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. Chicago, Illinois 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


announces a 


$3.00 GROUP STUDENT MEMBERSHIP 


Undergraduate students may receive a membership in AETA at $3.00 a 
member provided that ten or more memberships are applied for at the same 
time. 


ALL 1951 memberships in AETA bring you 


* Four 1951 issues of the EpucATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


* A reprint of the Course of Study section from the December, 1949, 
special theatre issue of the BULLETIN of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, prepared by A.E.T.A. committees 


A.E.T.A. Directory oF MemBeErs 1951 

* Annual Convention, December 27-29, 1951, Chicago 

* Annual Children’s Theatre Conference, Los Angeles, 1951 
‘* Listing in the A.E.T.A. Directory or Mempsers, 1951 

* Directory of Supply Houses (revised) 


Sustaining and Organizational Membership brings you in addition: 
* Convention fee paid by A.E.T.A. 
* Listing in A.E.T.A. publications several times a year 
* Theatre Issue, ADULT EDUCATION BULLETIN 


Make checks payable to 


American Educational Theatre Association 
Executive Office: Speech and Drama Dept., Stanford University, Calif. 


REGULAR MEMBERSHIP ....................... $350 
Group SruDENT MEMBERSHIP ........ students, each at............. 3.00 [J 
(Names and addresses inclosed herewith) 
SUSTAINING OR ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP ..................... 10.00 [] 


All memberships expire on December 31 
$2.75 of these dues for 1951 subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


THE 

Business Mailing Address: 
v 


School of the Theatre 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


in Cool Colorado 


SUMMER—1951 


% COURSES IN ALL PHASES OF 
THEATRE. Curricula leading to 
A.B., M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 


SUMMER DRAMA WORKSHOP. 
A practical pattern of courses, pro- 
jects, demonstrations and field trips 
especially designed for elementary 
and secondary school teachers, rec- 
reation leaders, community center 
workers, librarians and _ children’s 
theatre directors. 


% SUMMER DRAMA FESTIVAL. 
Featuring a production of Peer Gynt 
with Hans Jacob Nilsen, Norway’s 
leading actor-director. 


% SUMMER INSTITUTE for high 
school juniors. scholarships 
available. 


For information write to Campton 
Bell, Executive Director. 


PERRY- MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre 


July and August 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


CHARLOTTE PERRY, 
Director 


HARRIETTE ANN GRAY, 
Contemporary Dance 


Drama, Ballet, Stage Production, 
Art, Music 


Professional, Apprentice and 
Children’s Theatre Units 


PORTIA MANSFIELD 
135 Corona Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 
Telephone: Pelham 8-0025 


THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 


AVAILABLE FOR 1951-1952 
FINE PROGRAMS OF 


BALLET 
MUSIC 
DRAMA 
PUPPETS 
and 


NOVELTIES 


RESERVE YOUR DATES 
Give Names of Incoming 
Program Chairmen 


Frances Schram, Director 
Room 402, Times Building 
New York 18, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-6780 


PERSONAL 


The EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOUR- 
NAL will accept advertisements from indi- 
viduals who wish to announce their avail- 
ability for positions in educational theatres. 
The JOURNAL will also accept advertise- 
ments from educational theatres seeking 
teachers. Code numbers will be used instead 
of the names of the advertisers. The rate 
will be thirty-five cents per two inch line. 
Address inquiries about advertisers to Loren 
Winship, Managing Editor, EDUCATION- 
AL THEATRE JOURNAL, Dept. of 
Drama, University of Texas, Austin 12, 
Texas. 


Director, finishing Ph.D. June, 6 years 
teaching experience; directed at major uni- 
versity, worked in professional theatre and 
summer stock as actor, stage manager, 
technician. Professional TV credits as 
writer-producer. Desires position direct- 
ing, teaching history of drama, acting, 
playwriting, production. Minors: speech, 
TV, radio. Man, 31, family, available sum- 
mer or fall. 51-A 
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BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 


Department of Drama Three A.E.T.A. Publications 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY Constantly in Demand 


Waco, 
A Suggested Outline for 


announces its 1951 a Course of Study = 
Dramatic Arts in the 
SOUTHWEST SUMMER Secondary School 
THEATRE $1.00 a copy 
(Oldest summer stock company in 
the Southwest) Speech Monographs, 
November, 1949. 
5 Major Productions “A Bibliography on 


Theatre and Drama 


In Baylor’s unique multi-stage : ‘ 
in American Colleges 
‘pleat and Universities, 1937- 
Productions under consideration in- 1947” 
clude: Pot of Gold; Goodbye, My $2.00 a copy 
Fancy; The Bat or Dracula; Frye’s 
Phoenix Too Frequent; The Women; The Bulletin of the 
Madwomen of Chaillot; Seven Keys to National Association of 
Baldpoate; Beggar on Horseback Secondary School Prin- 
Credit granted for courses leading to cipals, D ecember, 1949. 
B.A. or M.A. degrees in Drama Dramatics in the 
3 Secondary School” 
Training in film and TV; directing; $1.00 a copy 


playwriting; acting; community thea- 


tre; religi d 
These publications can be purchased 


For further information, address: from the Executive Office: 


Paul Baker, Chr., Dept. of Speech and Drama Department, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 


SINCERELY YOURS 


COLLEGE 
Enclosed please find check for $3.50 for a year’s continued subscription to PLAYERS 


. . . Helpful and stimulating. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
Invaluable help the past year in my directing. Keep up the wonderful work for the 
benefit of the high school director. Delmar N. Fredrickson, Ellsworth, Wis. 


John L. Robson, Portland, Ore. 


Every issue is a practical aid to anyone in theatre work of any kind. 


Carol Ries, Shaker Heights, Ohio 
PROFESSIONAL 
Indispensable as the one periodical giving current news of Little Theatres, Colleges, 
High Schools, and Children’s Theatres. It is a help to playwrights, producers, and 
teachers as well as designers. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
We enjoy your magazine and find many helpful ideas in it. 
Plonk School of Dramatic Arts, Asheville, N. C. 
PUPPETEERS 


Renew this subscription because the section on puppetry is excellent and always very 
helpful. 


Constance D’Arcy MacKay, NYC 


Gary Wilmot Marionettes, NYC 


PLAYERS MAGAZINE 


Twelve departments serving theatre ... and YOU... since 1923 
1 year $3.50 2 years $6.00 
Dept. E, Box 339 Gainesville, Florida 


Vil 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Presents a revised edition of 


THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 


By WINIFRED WARD 


A complete text-book, covering every detail connected with the organi- 


zation and operation of a Children’s Theatre. 


Richly illustrated with stage 


photographs from productions of children’s plays all over the country, as 
well as a number of text-figures on costumes, settings, and properties. 
This is a veritable encyclopedia of information on the subject of Chil- 
dren’s Theatre, written by a knowing author. Reprinted by popular request 
from the first edition, published in 1939, it has been revised to include up-to- 
date information about the present-day Children’s Theatre groups in the 
United States, and the national Children’s Theatre organization, as well as 


an expanded Play List. 


$3.50 


This book is available from 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot, Anchorage, Kentucky 


Send for our free iulustrated catalogue. 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 

% Theatre library of more than 18,- 
000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Touring Theatre of classic plays 

% Children’s Theatre Productions 

% Marionette productions and radio 
programs 

% Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Ted Bell, Lloyd Johnson, 
Aurora Valentinetti, Ruth Prins, 
Warren Lounsbury, Agnes Haaga 

* Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 


Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 
School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


ZETA PHI ETA 


NATIONAL PROFESSIONAL 
SPEECH ARTS 
FRATERNITY FOR WOMEN 


Extends greetings and all 
good wishes to members 
of the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association 


1951 
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REHEARSAL, Third Edition 


By Miriam A. FRANKLIN, Director of Drama, Washburn University 


A basic text for courses in beginning acting, play production, drama 
appreciation, this new edition offers an excellent balance between the 
theoretical and practical “how-to-do-it” material. It is so constructed 
that students will acquire an immediate interest in acting practice. 


Outstanding features of the new edition are: 


@ Simple and direct organization 

@ Marginal notes accompany the scenes from the plays. Set alongside 
the dialogue, they are intended as signposts in acting-reminders to the 
actor of the many principles underlying every scene as well as the 
particular principle for which the scene was chosen. These marginal 
notes are reminders, not blocking of scenes. 

@ Longer play excerpts enabling students to adapt themselves to par- 
ticular scenes. 

@ More concise and thorough introductory section on stage mechanics, 
enabling the teacher to quickly launch students into the physical 
phase of acting. 


Selections include O'Neill, Anderson, Shaw, Odets, Rice, Noel 
Coward, Shakespeare and Galsworthy. 


Published January 1951 320 pages 714"x10%” 


THE PLAY: A Critical Anthology 


Edited by Eric BENTLEY 


The nine plays in this volume were especially chosen to lead the 
student toward an understanding and critical enjoyment of drama. Pro- 
ceeding from the simple to the complex, in the best available translations 
and acting versions, they are: 

Rostanp, Cyrano de Bergerac (Trans. Humbert Wolfe) 

Wipe, The Importance of Being Earnest 

Moutere, The Miser (Trans. Lloyd Parks) 

SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night and Othello 

SopHOCLES, Antigone (Jean Cocteau version, trans. Carl Wildman) 
IBsEN, Ghosts (Trans. Eva Le Gallienne) 

STRINDBERG, The Ghost Sonata (Trans. Elizabeth Sprigge) 
Miter, Death of a Salesman 


Engaging and provocative discussions of each play. 


January 1951 


Send for your copies today! 


Prentice-Hall, Ine. 70 Fittn Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Directory of University and College Drama and Speech Departments 


ALABAMA 


Alabama College Theatre 
Montevallo, Alabama 
Walter H. Trumbauer, Director 


Theatron 


Livingston State Teachers College 
Jack Schwartz, Director 


ARKANSAS 


Univ. of Arkansas Theatre 
Directors: V. Baker, N. DeMarco 
Tech. Director: H. P. Magruder 


CALIFORNIA 


Chico State College 
Speech Arts Department 
A.B. and M.A. Degrees 


Department of Dramatic Art 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


Drama Productions 


Pomona College 
Claremont, California 


Department of Speech 
Univ. of Redlands, Calif. 
Courses in Speech and Drama 


* 


Fresno State College 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Head, Dr. John Wright 


San Diego State College 
Summer Session Theatre 
B. Iden Payne, Guest Director 


* 


San Jose State College 
Speech and Drama Department 
San Jose, Calif. 


& 


Stanford Players 
Stanford University 
California 


* 


Whittier College Theatre 
Speech and Drama Department 
Whittier, California 


COLORADO 


Colorado College Players 
Woodson Tyree, Director 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Department of Speech 


Loretto Heights College 
Loretto, Colorado 


* 


Major in Interpretation and 
Dramatics for B.A. and M.A. 
Univ. of Colorado, Boulder 


* * 
University of Denver 


School of the Theatre 
Campton Bell, Exec. Dir. 


CONNECTICUT 


Department of Speech and Drama 
University of Connecticut 
Majors in Speech and Drama 
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Directory of University and College Drama and Speech Departments 


The ’92 Theatre 
Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Connecticut 


* 


Yale Department of Drama 
Curriculum at Graduate Level 
for Men and Women 


FLORIDA 


The Florida Players 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


* 


The Department of Speech 
Florida State University 
A.B., M.A., Ph.D. in Drama 


GEORGIA 


Department of Speech and Drama 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 


IDAHO 


Idaho State College, Pocatello 
Speech and Drama—A.B. 
Chairman, Vio Mae Powell 


ILLINOIS 


Department of Speech & Dramatics 
Illinois College 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


* 


Department of Speech, Southern 
Illinois Univ., Carbondale, III. 
B.A., M.A. Degrees in Theatre 


| 
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DePaul Univ.—Dept. of Drama 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago, III. 
David B. Itken, Director 


* 


| Illinois Wesleyan University 


School of Dramatics 
B.A. and B.F.A. Degrees 


Northwestern University Theatre 
Theodore Fuchs, Director 
Speech Building, Evanston, IIl. 


The Principia College 
Elsah, Illinois 
Frank Parker, Ch. Dept. of Drama 


University of Illinois, Urbana 
Department of Speech 


_ M.A., Ph.D. in Theatre 
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INDIANA 


Butler U. Indianapolis 


Play Acting, Oral Reading, 
Radio, Public Speaking, etc. 


* 


Department of Speech and Drama 
Valparaiso University 
Majors in Speech and Drama 


* 


Indiana University Theatre 


Work leading to A.B., M.A., Ph.D. 
Lee Norvelle, Director 


Sycamore Players 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Dr. R. W. Masters, Director 


Directory of University and College Drama and Speech Departments 


IOWA 


Coe College Theatre 
Production—Directing 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Cornell College Theatre 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa, D.A. 
Major in Liberal Arts 


The Drake University Theatre 


Drake University 
Des Moines, Iowa 


* 


The College Civic Theatre 
of Iowa Wesleyan College 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa 


* 


The Iowa State College Theatre 
The Iowa State College 
Ames, Iowa 


KANSAS 


Dramatic Productions 
Washburn University 
Miriam A. Franklin, Director 


LOUISIANA 


Department of English 
Southeastern Louisiana College 
Hammond, Louisiana 


Department of Speech 
La. State Uni., Baton Rouge 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., in Theatre 


Speech & Drama Department 
Floyd L. Sandle, Chairman 
Grambling College, Grambling, La. 


Tulane University Theatre 
In association with 
Le Petit Theatre du Vieux Carre 


MARYLAND 


| Dept. of Writing, Speech & Drama 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


_ Boston University 
| School of Public Rel. and Comm. 
_ George Gershwin Theatre Workshop 


_ Department of Theatre 
Smith College 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Springfield College, Mass. 
_ Department of Drama 
| William T. Simpson, Director 


| Williams College 
Williamstown, Mass. 
Adams Memoria! Theatre 


MICHIGAN 


Albion College Players 
Albion, Michigan 
Dr. James W. Brock, Director 
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Directory of University and College Drama and Speech Departments 


Drama and Production Courses 
Hope College Little Theatre 
Holland, Michigan 


* ck 
Michigan State College 


Theatre, Radio, Television 
W. B. Paul, Head, E. Lansing 


Theatre-Radio-Television 


Department of Speech 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


* 
Wayne University Theatre 


Detroit 1, Michigan 
Leonard Leone, Director 


MINNESOTA 


Hamline University Theatre 
Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 
James R. Carlson, Director 


University of Minnesota Theatre 
Frank M. Whiting, Director 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


MISSISSIPPI 


Division of Speech Arts 
Mississippi Southern College 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


MISSOURI 


Department of Speech 
Southeast Missouri State College 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


* 


Department of Speech 
St. Louis University, St. Louis 
R. A. Johnston, S.J., Director 


Lindenwood College 
St. Charles, Missouri 
Dept. Speech, Theatre & Radio 


_ University of Missouri 
| B.A. M.A., Ph.D. 
Speech & Dramatic Art 


Washington University, St. Louis 
A.B. and M.A. 
Dramatics and Speech 


_ William Jewell College 
| Liberty, Missouri, offers 
| Speech, Drama, and Forensic 


MONTANA 


| Department of Drama 
| Montana State University 
| Missoula, Montana 


| NEBRASKA 


| University Theatre 
| University of Nebraska 
_ Dallas S. Williams, Director 


NEW MEXICO 


Department of Drama 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


* 


Drama Division 
New Mexico A & MA 
State College, New Mexico 


| 
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NEW YORK 


Adelphi College, Garden City 
Speech & Dramatic Art Dept. 
Theatre, Radio, Speech, Therapy 


Dept. of Speech & Drama 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


Experimental Theatre 
Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


Fordham University Theatre 
New York 58, New York 
Edgar L. Kloten, Director 


Ithaca College 
Drama, Speech, Radio, Music 
J. K. Ehlert, Dean. Ithaca, N. Y. 


State Teachers College 
Brockport, New York 
Drama - Speech 


ate 


The School of Dramatic Arts 
Leopold Armand, Director 
Columbia University, N. Y. 27, N. Y. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey’s only Speech 
and Dramatics Major; B.A. 
State Teachers Coll., Montclair 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Catawba College 
Arena, Proscenium Training 
B. M. Hobgood. Salisbury, N. C. 


Courses in Drama & Speech 
Atlantic Christian College 
Wilson, North Carolina 


* 


_ The University of North Carolina 


The Carolina Playmakers 
Samuel Selden, Director 


OHIO 


| Department Theatre Arts 
_ Denison Univ., Granville, Ohio 
_ Edward A. Wright, Chairman 


x 
Department of Speech & Dramatics 


Kenyon College 
Gambier, Ohio 


Department of Theatre 


Western College 
| Oxford, Ohio 


Division of Theatre 


School of Speech 
- Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio 


Marietta College, Ohio 
Majors in Drama, Speech, Radio 
W. J. Friederich, Director 
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Speech and Drama Department 
Muskingum College 
New Concord, Ohio 


The Little Theatre 
College of Wooster (Ohio) 
W. C. Craig, Director 


* 


University Theatre 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 


School of Drama 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


OREGON 


University Theatre 
Department of Speech 
University of Oregon 


* 


Linfield College Theatre 
McMinnville, Oregon 
Nelda K. Balch, Director 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Dept. of Speech and Dramatic Arts 
Westminster College 
New Wilmington, Pa. 


* 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Department of Drama 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Mustard and Cheese Dramatic Club 
Lehigh University 


| Bethlehem, Penna. 


ck 


State Teachers College 


xv 


Kutztown, Penna. 
Miss Ruth Bonner 


* 


The Penn. State Players 
A. C. Cloetingh, Director 
State College, Pa. 


* 


Undergraduate courses in all 
phases of speech and drama 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Furman University 
Theatre Guild 
McDonald W. Held, Dorothy Richey 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Black Hills Teachers College 
Spearfish, So. Dakota 
Lavina T. Humbert, Director 


TENNESSEE 


Dept. of Speech and Drama 
Tenn. A. & I. State College 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Stagecrafters 


Fisk University 
Nashville 8, Tennessee 
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TEXAS 


Department of Drama 
University of Texas, Austin 
B.F.A., M.F.A. in Theatre 


Hardin-Simmons Univ. Players 


Katharine Boyd, Director 
Abilene, Texas 


Howard Payne College 
Brownwood, Texas 
Fully Accredited 


* * 
Texas Christian University 


Forth Worth, Texas 
Dr. T. S. McCorkle, Dean 


* 


Texas Tech. College 
Speech Dept., Lubbock, Tex. 
P. Merville Larson, Head 


* 


Texas Western College 
El Paso, Texas 
5 Major Productions 


* 


Texas Wesleyan College 
Cyrene Bell 
James Tharp 


UTAH 


Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 
Serving Intermountain West 


xvi 


Department of Drama 
Utah State Agri. College 
Logan, Utah 


University of Utah Theatre 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


VERMONT 


For cool summer courses 
St. Michael’s College 
Winooski Park, Vermont 


Middlebury College Theatre 


Middlebury, Vermont 
Erie Volkert, Director 


VIRGINIA 


Dept. of Speech and Drama 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


* 


Dept. of Speech and Dram. Arts 
Mary Wash. Col. of U. of Va. 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


* 


Stratford Players 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


WASHINGTON 


Department of Speech 
State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 
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School of Drama WISCONSIN 
University of Washington _ Beloit College Theatre 
Seattle Beloit, Wisconsin 


Kirk Denmark, Director 


WASHINGTON, D. C. ek 
Catholic University of America | Carroll College Drama Department 
Department Mary Elizabeth Thompson, Ch. 


Washington 17, D. C. 
ashington Cc Waukesha, Wisconsin 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia University Players _ Department of Drama 
Morgantown, W. Virginia Ripon College, Ripon, Wisc. 
Sam Boyd, Jr., Director _ Lewis W. Stoerker, Chairman 


| 
| DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


A Department of Drama offering specialized graduate and undergradu- 

ate training in every phase of theatre @ Students direct plays, design 

and make scenery and costumes, write and produce their plays @ They 
gain practical experience in stage management, theatre management, 
produce live TV shows over commercial stations, dance or act in ten 
major productions presented annually in the Department’s four thea- 
tres @ Students are supervised by seventeen staff members and twenty 
teaching fellows and assistants @ Graduate students may elect research 
problems or production projects for thesis requirements ®@ Graduates 
are highly qualified directors, designers, playwrights, costumers, actors, 
technicians, teachers, and dancers prepared to work in professional, 
community, and educational theatres and television @® The emphasis 
placed upon the scholarly yet practical approach to theatre training, and 
the low student-teacher ratio, 14-1, enables students to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of the smaller college along with those characteristic of a 
large university @ 


Write to 
Department of Drama, University of Texas, 


LOREN WINSHIP, Chairman, 
| Austin 12, Texas, for further information. 
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3-act comedy, 10 w., 5 m., 1 int. 


Dramatized by Christopher 
from the book by 
Graeme and Sarah Lorimer 


= 
\ 


COPIES NOW AVAILABLE! 


Maudie describes herself as “Besides being almost a blonde, with a 
milky white complexion who knows how to wear clothes, I am of a 
naturally kindly disposition.” ‘The Saturday Review of ‘Literature 
calls that delightful heroine “almost frighteningly astute.” Your cast 
and audience will quote “Maudie” long, long after the final curtain. 


FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES REVIEW ... 

f th uinel -hearted that have ppeated in recent 
rollicking co of the Younger generation The amorous 
ments, ee ventures of sub-deb heroine are un 


FROM THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL .. 


“The Lorimers have the knack of catching the sub-deb off guard, and presen 
her, have the knack of catching the sub-deb off guard, and presenting 


Price, 75c @ Posters @ Royalty, $25.00 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1706 SOUTH PRAIRIE AVENUE eek Oh CHICAGO 16. ILLINOIS 
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Bachelor of Arts Master of Arts 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


DEGREES 
Doctor of Philosophy 
Bachelor of Science Master of Science Doctor of Science 


Courses Speaking Public Speaking, Discussion, and the Geo 
Forum, and Practice of mentation, Elements of Persuasion, 
Public (2 )> temporary Public Address, History of Public Address 
2 courses), St in Argumen » Classical and Medieval Rhetor- 

- and Modern Rhetorical Theory, Seminar in Public Address 
2 @ lsrenrerration: Introduction to Dramatic In 

. of Characterization in Modern Drama, Interpretation of Mod- 

ern Poetry, Oral @ Tueater: Theater A » History 
the Theater, Elements of Play Production, Fundamentals of S Fundamentals 
of Dinecting and Producing, Costuming and Covame Hit 


vanow: Introdnetion to Broadcast Ratio New end Special Events, 
ms, Stage and Radio Diction, Writing for 


po sap of Speech, Biolinguistics, Introduction to Phonetics, General Phonetics, 


four one-act plays in regular session page Pom in 
forty-five room speech 
a staf of thisty; Improvement Camp with staff of 33 © 
fadio stadios with daily broadcasts over @ DEsaTE AND 
in debate and oratory. — 


| UNIVERSITY 2 MICHIGAN | 
| | 
| 
: | | 
| Ory (2 I FiStOry COUTSES), FETIOU | 
ty | 
| | 
We Radio, Television. Techniques, Radio Workshop, Radio and vision Program | 
8 Policies, Seminar in Radio and Television @ Sprecn Scirnce: Introduction to the 
Development of Specificity, Study of Speech | 
Methods Diagnosis, and Audiometry, P 
Acoust of APhasa ‘Therapy, Anatomy and of the Vocal 
: Apparatus, Statistical echniques in Speech Science, Seminar in Research Methods in 
| Speech Correction, Practicum in Speech Therapy, Practicum in Diagnosis of Speech, | 
Practicum in Hearing Research and Thera Theories of Hearing. Seminar in Pho 
| netics Semisar in Specch Pathology Seminar in Vole Systematics 
a Studies of Science @ Prpacocy: — of Speech Correction, Practice | 
at Teaching in Correction, Teaching of Direction of Forensic Activities, i} 
Teachers’ Teachers’ Workshop in Dramatic, P. of 
CH Speech Education, of Research, Problems in the College Teaching of 
| 


